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Ir you can keep your head when all around you 
The books are coming thick and fast, 

If you can trust yourself to still speak quietly 
Through all the hours till the very last, 

If you can wait on the public 

Right through the whole long day 

And all their various questions 

Answer without much delay. 


Or find them their requests and if the books are out 
Know a substitute; the kind that they prefer, 

If you can do the routine tasks and, though 

You think them boring, do them with care, 

If you can read and still see 

Reading without ending 

Or give your suggestions 

Without seeming condescending, 

If you can have your busy day planned far ahead 
Then have it interrupted again and again, 

And go back and start over 

Right where you left off and never complain, 

If you can force yourself to be serious 

When the question makes you want to laugh, 

If you can correct a person breaking a rule 

And make him think you’re doing it in his behalf. 


If you can tell a story to children 

And hold their attention all the way through, 

If you can draw a poster, or type 

And set up a book display, and give a book review, 
If you can fill each crowded minute 

With sixty seconds of work well done— 

Then you are one of us 

And what is more, a good librarian! 


* Children’s Department, The Ferguson Library, Stamford, Conn. Reprinted from Wilson Library 
Bulletin, Jan. 1952, with permission from Mrs. Cartman. 
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REASSESSING THE INDIVIDUAL’S RESPONSIBILITY 
TO HIS COMMUNITY: HIS AMERICAN HERITAGE 


HELENE H. Rocers* 


A.most every American speaks in 
glowing terms about his heritage as 
an American, but I sometimes sus- 
pect that all too frequently he is not 
as well informed eabout it as he 
thinks he is. Of course, he has a 
pretty fair knowledge about Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, about the 
Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution, the Monroe Doctrine 
and a few other high points in our 
history. 

As inspiring as the lives of these 
men are, and as exalted as the ideas 
expressed in those documents are, 
they do not tell the entire story of 
our American heritage. They are the 
foundation upon which America is 
built, and while they constitute the 
best and soundest foundation that 
has ever been constructed by any 
people, a foundation is not the entire 
building. By learning more about 
the building, about the stresses and 
strains that affect it, we can appreci- 
ate better the solidity of the founda- 
tion. 

I think that, so far, I have been 
restating much of what was said at 
your planning committee’s meeting 
last September. In the letter which 
Dr. Lindstrom sent out shortly after 
that meeting, I noticed statements 
from different people to the effect 
that the farmer is not well enough 
informed to express himself when the 
opportunity presents itself, that he 
does not think of himself as a citizen 
of the world, that we need to try to 
gain the respect of other countries for 
our democratic way of life by im- 





* Assistant State Librarian, Illinois State Li- 
brary, Springfield. Talk given at Rural Life Con- 
ference, Jan. 31, 1952, Urbana, IIl. 


proving our own democratic proc- 
esses, that we need to build in the 
individual a sense of responsibility to 


his family, his community, state, 
nation and world. 
I don’t want to oversimplify 


something that is decidedly not an 
elementary difficulty, but basically 
the problem seems to be one of more 
information for the individual about 
his American heritage, or perhaps it 
is one of helping the individual to 
organize the information he already 
has. That, it seems to me, is the 
point at which a library service pro- 
gram can lend valuable assistance. 

It is especially appropriate that 
the American Library Association, 
which is observing its 75th anniver- 
sary this year, has chosen as its an- 
niversary theme, “The Heritage of 
the U. S. A. in Times of Crisis,” at 
the same time that the Illinois Rural 
Life Conference is concentrating its 
attention on practically the same 
thing. A library service program can 
help in a project such as this at any 
time, but libraries throughout II]linois 
—throughout the nation, for that 
matter, — are particularly well pre- 
pared for it at the present time. The 
attention of their staff members is 
already directed to that very topic. 

Americans consider themselves — 
correctly, I think,—the best informed 
people in the world. Our newspapers, 
our magazines, the radio and tele- 
vision constantly give us a quantity 
and quality of information that is 
just simply not available anywhere 
else. But being the best informed 
does not necessarily mean that we 
are well informed. 


As information comes to us 
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through those media it is presented 
in much the same way that food is 
presented in a cafeteria—the salad is 
here, the meat is a little farther down 
the line, then come the vegetables, 
the desserts and the beverages. We 
must select certain things and as- 
semble them on a single tray before 
we have one complete meal. It is 
very similar with our information. 
We must select and assemble in a 
particular way before we can get the 
full benefit from our information, be- 
fore we can see its true significance. 
And just as we so frequently find 
ourselves beset by indecision as we 
push our tray along in a cafeteria, so 
are we often completely bewildered 
by the vast array of information that 
is spread out before us each day. It 
is no wonder that we become the vic- 
tims of indigestion, both physical 
and mental. 

We can resort to baking soda or 
Tums or some such remedy to al- 
leviate the physical indigestion, but 
I am afraid there is no such quick 
relief to be obtained from the mental 
variety. 

We can try, though, and I believe 
a library service program is one of 
the best ways to start. It is the job 
of librarians to see that their patrons 
are not only well fed, but that they 
get a complete, nourishing meal 
which will keep the mental processes 
in a state of good health. 

And since you are dealing with 
and are most interested in the peo- 
ple who live in the rural areas of 
Illinois, I believe the Illinois State 
Library is the most appropriate 
agency to work with you on this 
project. Local library service is not 
very widespread in our rural areas, 
I regret to say, and it is to the IIli- 
nois State Library that residents of 
those areas must turn for their li- 
brary service. 

Many of you are already familiar 
with our Adult Education Reading 
Course Program, especially that 
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phase of it in which we work with 
the Home Bureaus. We have, al- 
ready prepared, more than 150 read- 
ing courses on a wide variety of sub- 
jects. Many of them, naturally, 
would have no application to a pro- 
gram such as this one, but among 
them are such courses as Citizenship, 
Democracy, Economics, Political 
Forms of Government, Rural Soci- 
ology, and The United States and 
Her Neighbors. 

We would be more than pleased 
to work with you in the preparation 
of additional courses along those 
same lines, and to provide the neces- 
sary books. The formal note of call- 
ing them “courses” wouldn’t be 
necessary; we could simply refer to 
them as “Readings in Your Ameri- 
can Heritage,” or something like 
that. The word, “course” might have 
some tendency to frighten people 
away, and since our object is not to 
compile impressive statistics, but to 
get people to know and understand 
their American heritage better, it 
might be wiser to adhere to an in- 
formal note. 

The Detroit Public Library has al- 
ready done something like that. It 
has prepared a pamphlet through 
the Sturgis Printing Company of 
Sturgis, Michigan, for nation-wide 
distribution by libraries, called 
“What Is The American Heritage?” 
The pamphlet contains three sep- 
arate lists aimed at three separate 
phases of the subject, “We Hold 
These Truths,” “Pursuits of Happi- 
ness” and “One Nation Indivisible.” 

The possibilities are almost end- 
less, and I am sure that by working 
together we could develop some 
equally interesting lists which would 
stimulate an interest in this fascinat- 
ing subject. Our American heritage 
is not limited to just American His- 
tory. There are many, many inter- 
esting side paths and winding lanes 
to be followed which can reveal new 
things to all of us. 
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The side paths and the winding 
lanes have always been there to be 
explored, of course, and the books to 
help do the exploring are always 
available. In fact, it need not be 
limited to just books. Art and music 
are definitely a part of our American 
heritage, and more and more, libra- 
ries are including prints of art ob- 
jects and musical recordings in their 
collections. 

Incorporating all three—books, art, 
music —into a library service pro- 
gram can help make our American 
heritage “come alive” for a great 
many people. They can be used as 
the starting point for group meeting 
programs, and once the healthy free- 
dom of expression that we enjoy in 
our country gets going, some lively 
discussions will result. And lively 
discussions are just about the best 
means for stimulating thought, 
whether the topic is our American 
heritage at a 4-H club meeting or the 
Rose Bowl game at a session of the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
We may not agree with the thoughts 
expressed, but it does start us think- 
ing about them. In fact, the more 
frequently the thoughts are ones with 
which we don’t agree, the more we 
are inclined—almost forced—to think 
about them. 
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The problem is how to get people 
to do this exploring. We have the 
books, the art prints, the recordings, 
but how do we get people to use 
them? We can sponsor the meetings 
and the discussions, arrange the pro- 
grams, but how do we get people to 
attend them and participate in them? 

That, I believe, is largely a public 
relations job. It is our responsibility 
— yours as members of this Con- 
ference and ours as librarians — to 
present this idea to them as attract- 
ively as it can possibly be presented. 

To go back to the cafeteria com- 
parison, we must not just spread an 
indigestible amount of food out be- 
fore them. We must prepare a group 
of mouth-watering meals, and then 
let them know we have them ready. 
We must invite them to dine with us, 
and if they want to stay as long as 
“The Man Who Came To Dinner,” 
that’s all the better. 

Working together, I am sure we 
can prepare many very tempting 
menus, and once they are prepared 
we can distribute them to home 
bureaus, 4-H clubs and _ libraries 
throughout Illinois. Once we have 
made our potential guests aware of 
the kind of fare we have to offer, I 
feel sure we will have many people 
at our table. 


THE CHURCH LIBRARIES 


O. Fritior ANDER* 


Tue number of church libraries has 
increased greatly during the last few 
years. This renewed interest is re- 
flected especially among Methodist 
and Baptist churches. As a direct re- 
sult of this movement Bookmarks 
and the Church Library Bulletin 
were born to promote the growth of 
church libraries, the former among 


* Chairman, Division, Social Studies, Augustana 
College, Rock Island, Ill., and member, Advisory 
Committee, Illinois State Library. 


Methodist churches and the latter 
among Baptists churches of the 
South. Bookmarks of March, 1949 
tells of 335 church libraries registered 
with the Church Library Service, 
which sponsors Bookmarks. This 
number was increased to 1,733 two 
years later! The Church Library 
Bulletin does not provide similar 
statistical data of church libraries of 
the Southern Baptist Convention, 
but it is possible to assume that the 
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Church Library Service of the Bap- 
tist group has been successful in 
promoting the growth of the number 
of church libraries. 

It would be reasonable to believe 
that the number of church libraries 
point to a deep spiritual need for 
more religious literature. As such 
these libraries would reflect a reac- 
tion to those influences that have un- 
dermined man’s faith in God, in man, 
and in the structure of our Western 
civilization. Writers like Frank Nor- 
ris, Joyce, Proust, Dreiser and 
Thomas Mann, who saw little but 
decay and disaster in our society, did 
not disturb the church very much by 
their pessimism and defeatism. There 
were conflicts, to be sure, within the 
church as between old and new the- 
ology. The rarified air of theology, 
and preoccupation largely with 
thoughts of salvation and temper- 
ance, caused most church leaders to 
fail to recognize that the reasonable 
man after 1920 seemed almost to be 
destroyed by a nihilism of fear and 
chaos. The church library gathered 
dust as cruelty tried to conquer love; 
hate sought to conquer joy; and 
madness reason. Only as nihilism 
has seemed to retreat during the 
last few years has the dust been 
blown off the books of the old church 
library. 

This situation is the result of the 
growth of insecurity during the last 
decade. John Mason Brown in “The 
Two Fronts,” Saturday Review of 
Literature, August 12, 1950, describes 
the dual lives which all of us must 
live. One of these is our personal and 
professional lives with hopes, pleas- 
ures, and friendships. The other is 
the life of the newspapers’ headlines. 
This life is filled with sickening ap- 
prehensions and insecurity. Advance- 
ment in science and atomic energy 
has undermined man’s faith and con- 
fidence in science. Man has as a result 
turned with a new interes’ to re- 
ligious literature, trying to find 
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permanence and security in a happi- 
ness which promises to be eternal. 
Books which portray a Judeo-Chris- 
tian world have never been so popu- 
lar in America in spite of our great 
Christian heritage. Man has found 
mechanical progress and_ ethical 
humanism wanting. Nash K. Burger 
in “Of Modern Books and Living 
Faith,” New York Times Book Re- 
view, December 25, 1949 describes 
this new literature with a Judeo- 
Christian worldview. He lists such 
authors as C. §S. Lewis, Graham 
Greene, W. H. Auden, Dorothy 
Sayers, Evelyn Waugh, Charles Wil- 
liams, and Arnold J. Toynbee as 
representatives of those minds which 
have sought to project into their 
thoughts the religious traditions of 
our Western civilization. The novels 
of Sholem Ash, Bruce Marshall, 
Lloyd Doughlas, and Alan Paton 
were popular in 1949 as well as the 
non-fiction of Thomas Merton, Ful- 
ton J. Sheen, James Keller, and Nor- 
man Vincent Peale. To these novelists 
and non-fiction writers three years 
later would be added Roland Bain- 
ton, W. E. Barrett, Pierre Lecomte 
du Novy, Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man, Henry Morton Robinson, Mar- 
garet Echard, Frank G. Slaughter, 
Catherine Marshall, Zofia Kossak, 
Paul Fox, Dayton Mayraut, LeGette 
Blythe, Mika Waltari, David E. 
Trueblood, and Par Lagerkirst, the 
Nobel Prize winner of 1951 and 
many others. Such books as Peace 
of Mind, The Big Fisherman, The 
Greatest Story Ever Told, The Seven 
Storey Mountain, Cry, the Beloved 
County, The Cardinal, The Found- 
ling, Mary, Moses and others have 
been best sellers. The interest in Al- 
bert Schweitzer and in books on the- 
ology testifies to a search for security 
in religion. 

The literature-described above un- 
fortunately is not the literature upon 
which the new church libraries are 
being founded. There is not doubt 
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that the church library seeks to 
utilize the earnest search for inner 
security reflected in the trends of our 
secular literature. But the church li- 
brary is more likely to reflect a seri- 
ous effort to find a market for the 
literature of our denominational 
publishing houses and meet the com- 
petition of such commercial publish- 
ing houses as Harper and Brothers, 
the MacMillan Company, Prentice- 
Hall, and Scribners. The church li- 
brary as definite sectarian ends, and 
as such is the heir to the old Sunday 
School Library. 

The modern church libraries are 
undoubtedly related to the old parish 
libraries founded during our colonial 
period to provide books for pastors 
too poor to purchase their own 
books. Soon the books were made 
available to parishioners, but - the 
church library received its first im- 
portant impetus with the establish- 
ment of Sunday Schools. 

The Sunday School Library was 
an important institution 
served a very useful educational 
function before the existence of pub- 
lic schools and libraries, even though 
they had a very narrow and specific 
purpose. These libraries, which at 
their very best must have been small, 
provided instructional literature for 
Sunday School teachers and devo- 
tional literature of a highly sectarian 
nature aiming to indoctrinate the 
parishioners with a given creed. The 
books reflected the religious intoler- 
ance and bigotry of America during 
the Middle Period. They were char- 
acteristic of evangelical protestant- 
ism which dominated American 
thought prior to 1860. The books 
fostered “the religion of the Savior” 
and “the Jesus Cult,” exemplified in 
the ideals of evangelical protestant- 
ism. 

Our church libraries were not en- 
riched by contributions of the Euro- 
pean immigrants though some of 
these were acquainted with the read- 


which 
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ing circle which was popular in 
Western Europe prior to 1860. Im- 
migrants from Europe came in large 
numbers after 1840 when the Sun- 
day School Library was already well 
established. This was perhaps un- 
fortunate because the reading circle 
in Europe after 1830 expressed con- 
stantly widening interest. Liberalism 
had been checked but not destroyed 
by the Congress of Vienna and the 
powers of reaction. The thoughts and 
ideas of the age of enlightenment re- 
flected themselves in broadening 
horizons and _ visions. Sometimes 
these were humanitarian. Sometimes 
a mere interest in America might re- 
flect an interest in temperance and 
religion. The people touched by the 
religious revival in Sweden, for in- 
stance, were properly called “read- 
ers,” a fact which shows an early 
relationship of the reading circles to 
the religious awakening of the 19th 
century. 

Many immigrants who came to 
America had been touched by the 
religious revival of the middle nine- 
teenth century. Since they had a 
profound interest in religious litera- 
ture, the Sunday School with its 
library was introduced into our im- 
migrant churches, which soon estab- 
lished a religious press of their own. 
The European reading circle did not 
enrich and broaden the scope of the 
church library. The presence of the 
immigrants instead intensified sec- 
tarian rivalry even though many 
libraries of our immigrant churches 
provided their parishioners with a 
literature not otherwise available. 

Several factors tended to under- 
mine the importance of the church 
library. As long as it remained essen- 
tially a Sunday School Library, it 
served a very limited purpose. The 
growth of our public schools and 
public libraries undermined the use- 
fulness of a library built upon nar- 
row sectarian interests. Parishioners 
were also provided with religious 
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periodicals which met the needs for 
devotional literature. The existence 
of a secular press, broadening social 
contacts, greater educational oppor- 
tunities, a richer secular literature, 
growing materialism, the movies, 
clubs, fraternal organizations, greater 
religious tolerance, and the growth of 
the ecumenical movement caused the 
old church library to cease serving a 
useful function in the 20th century. 

All of the old church libraries may 
not be dead even though they may 
seem like an echo from the past. If 
the new church libraries are to live, 
they must serve a new age, the 20th 
century. It is our own century which 
must form the new church library. 
In 1935 the World Friendship Li- 
brary of the First Methodist Church 
of Evanston, Illinois, was organized 
as a memorial to Alma Palmer Mc- 
Kibben, a widely known religious 
educator. It is a lending library of 
nearly 3,000 books, periodicals, and 
pamphlets “dedicated to education 
for world peace.” This library un- 
fortunately is unique as in the case of 
a few of our earlier church libraries. 
It is not representative of the new 
church library even though it per- 
haps should be. The volumes in this 
library pertain to international rela- 
tions, intercultural problems, child 
study, personality development, juve- 
nile literature, and literature on the 
church. 

Another church library that de- 
serves mention is the one established 
at West University Methodist Church 
of Houston, Texas. It has become a 
cultural center of the church, enlist- 
ing 250 members into a reading 
circle and giving a certificate for 
every twelve books read by its 
members. Dr. Lynn Radcliffe of the 
Hyde Park Community Methodist 
Church in Cincinnati, Ohio, has at 
his various services introduced a 
mobile book cart to arouse an in- 
terest in the attractive library of his 
church. This library consists of two 
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parts, a reference library for church 
workers and Sunday School teachers 
and a “vital library to provide 
stimulus for growing Protestant 
Christians.” The average church 
library leaves much to be desired. 

A Methodist preacher from South- 
port, Indiana, wrote to Bookmarks, 
March, 1949 that his prime objective 
was to provide “helpful books for our 
teachers.” Frequently, the church li- 
braries simply grew out of the old 
Sunday School libraries after remov- 
ing the accumulated dust. Then there 
would be added, as funds were se- 
cured, books on the Bible, religion, 
psychology, ethics, leadership train- 
ing, missions, social and world con- 
ditions, religious poetry, handcraft, 
“good fiction,” stories, travel, and 
biographies. At best the church li- 
braries try to provide literature for 
shutins and aim to combat the re- 
ligious illiteracy of the laity and to 
provide religious education for both 
old and young. 

The library must meet the needs 
of a changing society with a domi- 
nant secular interest. It cannot 
afford to build upon old bigotries 
and intolerance. The church library 
requires space and the proper care 
for its growth and expansion. Funds, 
which are not always readily avail- 
able, are required. It must reflect 
our growing interest in humanity 
everywhere. To solve some of these 
problems certain organizations have 
come into existence and these are 
very adequately described by Mrs. 
Lael Pierson Cappaert in her master 
thesis on Church Libraries submitted 
in 1951 at the University of Wiscon- 
son.' 

The Church Library Service of the 
Methodist Church was founded spe- 
cifically to aid churches in starting 
and operating libraries. It issued 
three publications free of charge for 





1 The bibliography, which follows this article, is 
prepared by Mrs. Cappaert. It was found very 
useful in the preparation of this article. 
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this purpose: Your Church Library,’ 
a manual of simplified procedures for 
the establishing and operating of a 
church library; The Bookshelf, con- 
sisting of 750 books carefully se- 
lected as “beneficial” in churches; 
and Bookmarks, which is _ issued 
quarterly to suggest new books for 
church libraries. 

The recommendations made by the 
Church Library Service of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention are similar 
to those of the Church Library 
Service of the Methodist Church. It 
has issued such aids as Library Pro- 
grams to promote interests in a 
church library; Preparing Books for 
Circulation; The Value of Books; 
and Free Book Offer. The last small 
pamphlet is based upon the idea that 
“every church needs and can liave a 
church library.” The Sunday School 
Board, therefore, made a “single 
offer” consisting of five free books to 
a church which secured five books 
for the founding of a library and a 
“double offer” of ten free books to a 
. church which purchased fifteen well 
chosen and approved books for the 
beginning of a library. 

To benefit from “single” and 
“double” offers a church is required 
to elect a librarian at a regular busi- 
ness session, a person who will study 
the program of the church and who 
“loves books.” A definite place for 
the library must also be found, and 
the library hours must be stated. An 
adequate loan system must be in- 
stalled. All books to be provided by 
the church are to be found in The 
Book List for Church Libraries. 

It is needless to say that from this 
situation most church libraries of to- 
day are organized as a means of find- 
ing a market for the publications of 
the publishing houses of the various 
church groups, except in a few in- 
stances. The existence of the church 


2 Adopted by the National Council of Churches 
of Christ in the U. S. A. for the use of member 
groups. 
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libraries, therefore, depends upon the 
vitality of the literature published by 
the various denominational publish- 
ing houses. If they merely represent 
an effort to find a market for sec- 
tarian literature rather than for lit- 
erature of an ecumenical nature, the 
church library of today will not serve 
the ends and the needs of the 20th 
century. Its validity depends upon 
the recommendations made by such 
a group as the Church Library 
Service. 

A study of Bookmarks and Church 
Library Bulletin reveals considerable 
thought behind the suggestions made 
for library purchases. In all likeli- 
hood most of the literature suggested 
would not be found in an average 
public library, but this fact does not 
imply that the literature does not 
meet the standards of our public li- 
braries. Our public libraries rightly 
and justifiably hesitate to purchase 
books published and sponsored by a 
given religious body. There is no 
doubt that as far as the church is 
concerned, there is a vital need today 
for educating its members in basic 
Christian ideals and for combating 
secularism and materialism; indeed, 
the church library might be vital to 
the continued growth of the church. 

The mere establishment of a 
church library does not lead to the 
realization of even the lesser object- 
ive of finding a market for publica- 
tions of our denominational publish- 
ing houses in an increasingly com- 
petitive book market. There will 
always be the problem, common to 
all libraries, of securing publicity and 
promoting circulation. The church 
library is used most often by the 
Sunday School teachers and the 
children. This is obvious. The real 
problem is to interest the congrega- 
tion at large in the library. In a city 
the existence of a good public library, 
of book stores, of variety of enter- 
tainments, and of an active social life 
will challenge indeed the ingenuity of 
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the church librarian. 

There need not and should not be 
any competition between the public 
library and the church libraries. The 
librarians of both of these would 
profit by a plan of cooperation bene- 
ficial to the interests of both types of 
libraries. The church librarian would 
perhaps profit the more from such a 
cooperation as she would more likely 
not be a professional librarian. With 
the more limited funds there would 
be no need for the church library to 
duplicate references of the public 
library unless the demands would be 
so great as to warrant duplication. 
The church library could, therefore, 
afford to specialize in books which 
deal with human relations and which 
stress the idea of the brotherhood of 
man. This would certainly not be 
out of harmony with the wider scope 
and aim of the church, Protestant as 
well as Catholic. 

The church librarians at least 
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might in part be guided by the list 
appearing once a year in the Library 
Journal of outstanding religious 
books of the year. The Reverend 
Alton M. Motter in “Librarians 
should uphold religious freedom,” 
Library Journal, September 1, 1951, 
writes: “People do not want to read 
merely a religious book; they want a 
book which deals with specific areas 
of interests within the field of re- 
ligion.” He continues that there is no 
doubt that an “effective promotion 
of religious books can do much to 
strengthen the moral fibre of your 
community. ... They can help peo- 
ple to understand themselves. They 
can guide our generation toward 
greater spiritual maturity.” 

But it is difficult to say how suc- 
cessful we will be in making this 
noble dream a reality without the 
cooperation of our public librarians, 
our church librarians, and our church 
leaders. 
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Sym- 
XLIV 


READING AND REHABILITATION FOR THE BLIND 
IN ILLINOIS 


RAYMOND M. DICKINSON* 


Man has recorded the experience 
and drama of life in books that the 
knowledge of his race might be 
transmitted as a story. Through the 


* Superintendent, Illinois Industrial Home for 
the Blind, 1900 Marshall Blvd., Chicago. 


dramatic incidents of this story, his 
loves, his joys, his tragedies, his 
prayers, his struggles and successes 
give pleasure, faith and inspiration to 
succeeding generations. Yet, for many 
centuries the realm of books was 
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closed to the blind because they 
could not read visually perceptible 
characters upon a printed page. How- 
ever, blind men whose spiritual 
vision transcended the bounds of 
physical limitations and seeing per- 
sons who wanted to erase the differ- 
ences between themselves and the 
blind so that all might live and work 
together, opened up to those without 
sight, not only the world of books, 
but vocational opportunities and a 
chance to live full lives as well 
through the many-sided service pro- 
grams designed for rehabilitation and 
adjustment of the blind and the 
magic reading mediums of Braille 
and the Talking Book. 

This State offers primary adjust- 
ment service to the blind through its 
Illinois Industrial Home and Divi- 
sion for the Blind of the Department 
of Public Welfare. To persons who 
lose their sight, this agency offers 
counselling and instruction through 
Home Teachers of the Blind who 
visit blind persons in their homes, 
giving such service as counselling— 
leading to the acceptance of and liv- 
ing with blindness in a seeing world, 
information concerning community 
resources available to the blind, giv- 
ing instruction in Braille reading and 
writing, typewriting, travel, hand- 
crafts and other related services. 
They also place and teach the opera- 
tion of Talking Book Machines 
owned by the Federal Government’s 
Library of Congress, of which the 
Department of Public Welfare is the 
distributing agency in this State. 

In addition to these services, the 
Industrial Home for the Blind Train- 
ing Center provides group instruc- 
tion and counselling for adult blind 
persons between the ages of sixteen 
and sixty, preliminary to vocational 
training and placement or for more 
satisfied living. In these training 
classes is provided more intensive in- 
struction in Braille reading and 
writing, typewriting, dictaphone 
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operation, everyday English, wood- 
craft, weaving and other small crafts, 
piano tuning, everyday home man- 
agement and other important skills 
that a blind person needs to cope 
with his world. 

Work processes are also provided 
in the small workshop and in ihe 
homes for blind persons who need 
this form of occupation, and close 
contact is maintained with the Divi- 
sion of Vocational Rehabilitation for 
the advance vocational training of 
and placement in professional and 
industrial jobs of blind persons 
qualified for these activities. In all, 
the service programs available to the 
blind, instruction in Braille, the use 
of Talking Book Machines, and the 
provision of regular library service 
has the primary important place it 
should have. 

No small part of the rehabilitation 
of the blind person is accomplished 
when he first discovers that his fingers 
moving across the Braille page can 
bring to life for him the thrills of a 
romance, the inspiration of religion, 
the magic of science, the music of 
poetry or the challenge of philosophy. 

The isolation of the blind person 
in his own home begins to be rapidly 
dispelled when he can have the serv- 
ices of the best trained readers avail- 
able to him by merely placing a 
record on the Talking Book Machine. 
Recently, our Home Teachers in IIli- 
nois made a survey of readers among 
their clients to determine the value 
of the service available to them. The 
great majority of the blind persons 
who contributed to this study indi- 
cated that the reading of Braille and 
Talking Books, and the circulation 
of magazines provided them not only 
with pleasant recreation and impor- 
tant information but also an in- 
soluble link between them and the 
seeing world. 

In schools for the blind, in public 
school Braille classes, in instruction 
in homes and in training centers em- 
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bossed and auditory reading medi- 
ums are placing the blind child and 
adult persons, in the process of ac- 
quiring an education, on a par with 
seeing persons. 

It is most important, then, for a 
person who loses his sight to be 
brought in contact with service to the 
blind as soon as possible, so that he 
can be helping to re-orient himself 
in his changed world and to proceed 
with his normal living activities, 
without serious frustration, by ac- 
quiring the skills so important to a 
blind person to enable him to live as 
much like seeing people as is 
possible. 

The first step that is taken by the 
agency, after a visit is made to the 
newly-blinded person, is to secure an 
eye examination report, which indi- 
cates the character and extent of his 
visual handicap and the medical as- 
pects which need to be taken into 
consideration in planning for re- 
habilitation. It also indicates whether 
or not any treatment can be provided 
which might improve his vision. 
After this step has been taken and a 
study of his individual problem 
made, a plan is set up which is fol- 
lowed in meeting his needs. If he has 
had any interest in reading, and most 
people have, he will be provided with 
either Braille instruction, a Talking 
Book Machine, or both, and he is en- 
couraged to make use of all of the 
library facilities available. 

All service offered to him by the 
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Department of Public Welfare 
through its Industrial Home and 
Division for the Blind is without 
charge on the same basis as public 
education is offered without regard 
to his financial circumstances. Talk- 
ing Book Machines are provided on 
an indefinite loan basis, depending 
only upon his need and continued 
use of this reading medium, and re- 
sponsibility for repair is taken care 
of by the agency. Records to be used 
in connection with the Talking Book 
Machines, Braille books, magazines 
and even Moontype books are avail- 
able in Illinois through the two public 
libraries — the Chicagc Public Li- 
brary, Department for the Blind, and 
the Library State School for the 
Blind in Jacksonville. 

No small measure of the personal 
inspiration, stimulation of the inter- 
est to read, and the spirit and will to 
overcome a handicap for the blind 
person is unobtrusively and uncon- 
sciously supplied by the blind Home 
Teacher whose ability to teach, 
knowledge of social work and human 
behavior, and real desire to help 
often makes the difference between 
isolation and satisfying social living. 

Blind persons needing and desiring 
the service offered by the Depart- 
ment’s program for the blind may 
be secured by communicating with 
one of the Department’s six Regional 
Offices located in Rockford, Chicago, 
Peoria, Springfield, Champaign and 
Carbondale. 
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Also available as individual leaflets: 

Apple river canyon state park (JoDaviess County) 
Black Hawk state park (Rock Island, Ill.) 
Bryant cottage state memorial (Piatt County) 
Buffalo rock state park (LaSalle County) 
Cahokia Mounds state park (St. Clair and Madison Counties) 
Cave-In-Rock state park (Hardin County) 
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Mather, Irwin F. The making of Illinois Flanagan, 1942 
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Semrad, Alberita R. The Zoo Rand, 1951 
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Department of the State of Illinois from which materials may be secured: 


Department of Conservation 
Department of Finance ) 
Department of Public Health ; make 
Department of Public Welfare Capitol Building : 
Department of Registration and Education Springfield, Illinois 
Division of Department Reports 
Secretary of State 





Illinois State Historical Society 
Illinois State Museum 
Illinois State Library 


Centennial Building 
Springfield, Illinois 


Division of Parks and Memorials 


Armory Building 
Illinois Public Aid Commission 


Springfield, Illinois 


State Geological Survey 


Natural History Survey Urbana, Tinos 


State Fairgrounds 


Department of iculture 
partment of Agri Springfield, Illinois 
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Textbook. 
Campbell, William H. [Illinois history stories for use in elementary schools Appleton, 
1910 ( 
Old-fashioned format but good material for period it covers. 
Carlson, Evelyn Foley. A great city and state King, 1947 
Chicago, p. 9-209; Illinois, p. 209-305. 
Catherwood, Mary (Hartwell) The story of Tonty McClurg, 1901 
Chicago Public Schools Division of curriculum development Chicago King, 1951 
Church, Harry Victor Illinois Heath, 1931 
Condon, Vesta E. Hernando de Soto Row, 1950 (Real people series) 
Dunne, Edward F. Illinois, the heart of a nation Lewis pub. co., 1933 
Eifert, Virginia S. Story of Illinois 3rd rev. ed. The State, 1949 (Story of Illinois 
series no. 1) 
Flynn, Maureen, Sister With love from mother Christopher, 1947 
Both story and illustrations give effective pictures of pioneer life in Illinois. 
Grant, Helen Hardie Peter Cartwright: pioneer Abingdon, 1931 
Biography of Illinois pioneer preacher. 
Havighurst, Walter The midwest Fideler, 1951 (Life in America series) 
Hayes, Dorsha Chicago, crossroads of American enterprise Messner, 1944 
Illinois Junior Historian (Periodical) Illinois state historical society, Springfield 
As a method of creating a vitalized interest in the study of Illinois this magazine 
is published eight times during the school year. It is written and illustrated by students 
in schools throughout Illinois. The result is a continuing flow of interesting stories 
about Illinois which have an unusual appeal for young people. 
Lockridge, Ross Franklin George Rogers Clark, pioneer hero of the Old Northwest 
World bk. co., 1927 
Not attractive in format, but easy to read. Based on primary sources. 
LaSalle World bk. co., 1931 
McSpadden, Joseph Walker Illinois Sears, 1926 
A romantic story for young people—Subtitle. 
Mather, Irwin F. Making of Illinois Flanagan, 1942 . 
Meadowcroft, Enid (LaMonte) Abraham Lincoln Crowell, 1942 
Meredith, Roy Mr. Lincoln’s contemporaries Scribner, 1951 
Monaghan, Jay The sovereign State of Illinois The State, 1949 
This is Illinois; a pictorial history Univ. of Chicago press, 1949 
Nida, William Lewis Story of Illinois and its people Barnes, 1930 
Nolan, Jeannette (Covert) LaSalle Row, 1950 (Real people series) 
LaSalle and the grand enterprise Messner, 1951 
Ogg, Frederic Austin Old Northwest; a chronicle of the Ohio valley and beyond Yale 
univ. press, 1921 (Chronicles of America, v. 19) 
Pease, Theodore Calvin Story of Illinois rev. ed. Univ. of Chicago press, 1949 
Rugg, Harold Ordway The building of America Ginn, 1936 (Rugg social science series, 
v. 5) 
Geography and settlement of the great central plains, p. 179-202. 
Sanchez, Nellie (Van de Grift) Stories of the states rev. ed. Crowell, 1945 
Illinois, p. 88-95. 
Seymour, Flora Warren (Smith) LaSalle; explorer of our midland empire Appleton, 1939 
A biography of LaSalle which “brings to mind how much of our beginning may be 
traced to French origins.” 
Southworth, Gertrude (Van Duyn) Great cities of the U.S. Iroquois, 1922 
Included for its historical account of Chicago. 
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Suess, Adolph B. The romantic story of Cahokia, Illinois 3rd ed. Buechler, 1949 
Thomas, Lowell Jackson Hero of Vincennes Houghton, 1929 
Thwaites, Reuben Gold Father Marquette Appleton, 1902 
Trowbridge, Oliver R. Illinois and the nation Flanagan, 1932 
Van Doren, Carl An Illinois boyhood Viking, 1939 
An autobiography by an Illinois author; excellent picture of farm life in Illinois 
fifty years ago. 
Wilson, William Edward Big Knife; the story of George Rogers Clark Rinehart, 1940 
Winning of the Northwest territory. 
Wise, Winifred Esther Swift Walker; a true story of the American fur trade Harcourt, 
1937 
The biography of Burdon Hubbard, one of Chicago’s leading citizens, from its in- 
fancy to the 1880's. 


Illinois — Fiction 
GRADES 7-8-9 


Allee, Marjorie (Hill) The great tradition Houghton, 1937 
Story of a group of girls doing graduate work at a Chicago university. 
Bailey, Bernadine (Freeman) Puckered moccasins A. Whitman, 1937 
Baner, Skulda Vanadia Latchstring out Houghton, 1944 
Swedish family story. 
Catherwood, Mary, (Hartwell) Old Kaskaskia Houghton, 1893 
Story of Tonty McClurg, 1914 
Emerson, Elizabeth (Holoday) The good crop Longmans, 1946 
A Quaker family in Eastern Illinois. 
Garnered sheaves Longmans, 1948 
Sequel to The Good Crop. 
Howard, Elizabeth Dorinda Lothrop, 1944 
Early Chicago. 
Kantor, MacKinlay Lee and Grant at Appomattox Random house, 1950 
McNeil, Everett Tonty of the iron hand Dutton, 1925 
The adventures of Tonty and LaSalle. 
Totem of Black Hawk McClurg, 1914 
Meader, Stephen Warren Jonathan goes west Harcourt, 1946 
Illinois p. 185-197. 
Longshanks Harcourt, 1928 
Boy’s journey to New Orleans on a flatboat with Lincoln. Local color and adventure. 
Medary, Marjorie Prairie anchorage Longmans, 1933 
A journey from Nova Scotia to Iowa via Illinois in 1855. 
Miner, Lewis S. Pilot on the river A. Whitman, 1940 
An historical novel of the Civil war, by an Illinois author 
Wild waters Messner, 1946 
Life on the Mississippi a hundred years ago. 
Nolan, Jeannette (Covert) Hobnailed boots Winston, 1939 
This story of the Kaskaskia is based upon George Rogers Clark’s Memoir. 
Oncken, Clara Hickory Sam Holt, 1939 
Pioneer life in central Illinois. 
Sattley, Helen R. The young barbarians Morrow, 1947 
Setting: Harrisburg, Ill. Written by an Illinois author. 
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Indians 


GRADES 7-8-9 


Britt, Albert Great Indian chiefs Whittlesey, 1939 : 
Drake, Frances Samuel Indian history for young folks Harper, 1927 
p. 349-355. 
LeSueur, Meridel Sparrow Hawk Knopf, 1950 
Story of an Indian boy of the Sauk tribe. 
McNeil, Everett Totem of Black Hawk McClurg, 1914 
A boy’s tale of pioneer days during the Black Hawk war. 
Salomon, Julian Harris The book of Indian crafts and Indian lore Harper, 1928 
Winslow, Charles S. Indians of the Chicago region Soderlund, 1946 
Brief accounts of early explorers as well as a history of the Indians. 


The Contributions of Our People 
GRADES 7-8-9 


Addams, Jane Twenty years at Hull house Macmillan, 1934 
Bolton, Sarah (Knowles) Lives of girls who became famous New ed. Crowell, 1949 
Jane Addams pp. 1-14. 
Britt, Albert The boys’ own book of frontiersmen Macmillan, 1924 
George Rogers Clark, p. 47-66; Peter Cartwright, p. 145-160. 
Cavanah, Frances Abraham Lincoln Row, 1950 (Real people series) 
Daugherty, James Henry Abraham Lincoln Viking, 1943 
Pictorial presentation. 
Federal Writers’ Project IIllinois Illinois; a descriptive and historical guide rev. ed. 
McClurg, 1947 
Ferris, Helen Josephine, ed. When I was a girl Macmillan, 1937 
Jane Addams, p. 164-222. 
Hayes, Dorsha Chicago, crossroads of American enterprise Messner, 1944 
Hill, Frederick Trevor On the trail of Grant and Lee Appleton, 1911 
Hubbard, Freeman H. Vinnie Ream and Mr. Lincoln Whittlesey, 1949 
About the 17 year old girl who modelled Abraham Lincoln from life, at the White 
House. 
Hylander, Clarence John American inventors Macmillan, 1942 p. 59-65 
Judson, Clara (Ingram) Reaper man; the story of Cyrus McCormick Houghton, 1948 
Look (Periodical) Abe Lincoln and his times Crowell, 1947 
By the editors of Look. Action-picture biography from contemporary sources. 
McSpadden, Joseph Walker Boys’ book of famous soldiers Crowell, 1919 
Grant, p. 26-50. 
Meadowcroft, Enid (LaMonte) Abraham Lincoln Crowell, 1942 
Lincoln’s life from the age of seven until his death. 
Meredith, Roy Mr. Lincoln’s camera man, Mathew B. Brady Scribner, 1946 
Historic pictures of Lincoln’s time. 
Nicolay, Helen Boys’ life of Ulysses S. Grant Appleton, 1909 
Based on Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant. 
Nolan, Jeannette (Covert) Gay poet Messner, 1940 
Biography of Eugene Field, who lived a part of his life in Illinois. 
Little giant Messner, 1942 
The story of the Lincoln-Douglas rivalry. 
Parkman, Francis LaSalle and the discovery of the great West Little, 1886 
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Parkman, Mary Rosetta Heroines of service Century, 1917 
Frances E. Willard, p. 89-118; Jane Addams, p. 297-322. 
Patterson, John C. America’s greatest inventors Crowell, 1943 
Cyrus Hall McCormick, p. 32-48. 
Rogers, Agnes Abraham Lincoln Little, 1939 
Well illustrated. 
Sandburg, Carl Abe Lincoln grows up Harcourt, 1928 
From his Abraham Lincoln: The prairie years. 
Sherwood, Robert Emmet Abe Lincoln in Illinois; with a foreword by Carl Sandburg 
Scribner, 1939 
Lincoln’s life from the time he met Ann Rutledge until he left Illinois as president- 
elect of the United States. (A play.) 
Simon, Charlie May Lays of the new land; stories of some American poets and their 
work Dutton, 1943 
Edgar Lee Masters, p. 145-157; Carl Sandburg, p. 187-198; Vachel Lindsay, p. 
199-209. 
Sweetser, Kate Dickinson Great American girls Dodd, 1931 
Jane Addams, p. 73-102. 
Tarbell, Ida Minerva Boy scouts’ life of Lincoln Macmillan, 1927 
Thayer, William Makepeace From tannery to the White House A. Whitman, 1927 
Biography of U. S. Grant. 
Washington, John E. They knew Lincoln Dutton, 1942 
Wise, Winifred E. Jane Addams of Hull house Harcourt, 1935 


Our People of Colonial and Immigrant Stock 


GRADES 7-8-9 


Baner, Skulda Vanadia Latchstring out Houghton, 1944 
Swedish family story. 
Oncken, Clara Hickory Sam Holt, 1939 
Pioneer life in Illinois. 
Shippen, Katherine Binney Passage to America Harper, 1950 
Tubbs, Eston Valentine Illinois, the state and its government Oxford bk. co., 1944 
Pamphlet 
p. 13-14. 


Our Local and State Government 


GRADES 7-8-9 


Blough, Gideon Fundamentals of citizenship Laidlaw, 1937 
Appendix: Illinois. 
Browne, Richard Gibbs [Illinois citizen; a civics text for Illinois schools Macmillan, 1939 
Carlson, Theodore Leonard Illinois government and institutions Allyn, 1949 
Church, Harry Victor Illinois Heath, 1931 
Illinois Secretary of State Blue book of the State of Illinois 1899; 1903; 1907; 1913-14; 
1919-20; 1921-22; 1925-26; 1927; 1928; 1931-32; 1933-34; 1935-36; 1937-38; 1939-40; 
1941-42; 1943-44; 1945-46; 1947-48; 1949-50 
The best source of current information about officials and administrative organiza- 
tion of the State, it also contains articles of lasting value. 
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Illinois Secretary of State Counties of Illinois, their origin and evaluation The State, 

1945 
Counties are taken in chronological order and boundaries are defined. Many maps 

showing changes in boundaries. 

Trowbridge, Oliver R. Illinois and the nation Flanagan, 1932 

Tubbs, Eston Valentine Illinois, the state and its government Oxford bk. co., 1944 
Pamphlet 

Watters, Hilda M. Civics for Illinois Macmillan, 1943 


Geography and Natural Resources of Illinois 
GRADES 7-8-9 


Church, Harry Victor Illinois Heath, 1931 
Eifert, Virginia S. Mammals of Illinois, today and yesterday 4th printing, rev. The 
State, 1951 (Story of Illinois series no. 2) 
Exploring for mushrooms The State, 1950 (Story of Illinois series no. 3) 
Flowers that bloom in the spring rev. ed. The State, 1951 (Story of 
Illinois series no. 4) 
Invitation to birds rev. ed. The State, 1950 (Story of Illinois series 
no. 5) 
Ekblaw, George Elbert Typical rocks and minerals in Illinois [Illinois state geological 
survey, 1931 
Illinois Natural history survey division Fieldbook of Illinois wild flowers The survey, 
1936 
Ridgley, Douglas Clay Geography of Illinois Univ. of Chicago press, 1921 
St. Nicholas (Periodical) Stories of the Great Lakes, retold from St. Nicholas Cen- 
tury, 1907 
Contains an account of the Chicago fire and other stories of historical interest. 
Salisbury, Rollin D. Geography of Chicago and its environs Univ. of Chicago press, 1907 


Growth of Industries 
GRADES 7-8-9 


Church, Harry Victor Illinois Heath, 1931 
Corliss, Carlton Jonathan Trails to rails, a story of transportation progress in Illinois 
Illinois central system, 1934 
Federal Writers’ Project [Illinois Illinois; a descriptive and historical guide rev. ed. 
McClurg, 1947 
Illinois, crossroads of the continent National geographic magazine v. LIX, no. 5, May 
1931 
p. 523-594. 
Reck, Franklin M. Romance of American transportation Crowell, 1938 
The iron network grows, p. 114-32. 
Rollins, Malcolm G. The romance of prairie gold New York, Corn products refining co., 
1929 Pamphlet 
Ridgley, Douglas Clay Geography of Illinois Univ. of Chicago press, 1921 
Tubbs, Eston Valentine Illinois, the state and its government Oxford bk. co., 1944 
Pamphlet 
p. 85-101. 
Verrill, Alpheus Hyatt Strange sea shells and their stories Page, 1936 
The story of a shell button, p. 168-77. 
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Places Worth Visiting 
GRADES 7-8-9 


Federal Writers’ Project [Illinois Illinois; a descriptive and historical guide rev. ed. 
McClurg, 1947 
Tours of the state, p. 397-643. 
Peck, Anne M. Roundabout America Harper, 1933 2 v. in 1 
Chicago, p. 107-26. < 
Tubbs, Eston Valentine Illinois, the state and its government Oxford bk. co., 1944 
Pamphlet 
p. 130-37. 
Illinois Division of parks and memorials Illinois; State parks and memorials 
Also available as individual leaflets: 
Apple river canyon state park (JoDaviess County) 
Black Hawk state park (Rock Island, III.) 
Bryant cottage state memorial (Piatt County) 
Buffalo rock state park (LaSalle County) 
Cahokia Mounds state park (St. Clair and Madison Counties) 
Cave-In-Rock state park (Hardin County) 
Dickson Mounds state park (Fulton County) 
Fort de Chartres state park (Randolph County) 
Fort Kaskaskia state park (Randolph County) 
Fort Massac state park (Massac County) 
Giant City state park (Jackson and Union Counties) 
Grant, U. S., home (Galena) 
Jubilee College state park (Peoria County) 
Lincoln, Abraham, home (Springfield) 
Lincoln log cabin state park (Coles County) 
Lincoln tomb (Springfield) 
Matthiessen state park (LaSalle County) 
Metamora court house 
Mississippi Palisades state park (Carroll County) 
New Salem state park (Menard County) 
Pere Marquette state park (Jersey County) 
Starved Rock state park (LaSalle County) 
Three Lincoln shrines (New Salem, Lincoln’s home, Lincoln’s tomb) 
Vandalia state house 
White pines forest state park (Ogle County) 
Departments of the State of Illinois from which materials may be secured: 
Department of Conservation 
Department of Finance 
Department of Public Health ; a 
Department of Public Welfare Capitol Building ; 
Department of Registration and Education Springfield, Illinois 
Division of Department Reports 
Secretary of State 


Illinois State Historical Society 
Illinois State Museum 
Illinois State Library 


Centennial Building 
Springfield, Illinois 


Armory Building 
Springfield, Illinois 


Division of Parks and Memorials 
Illinois Public Aid Commission 


——-S eer X 
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State Geological Survey 


- \ Urbana, Illinois 
Natural History Survey 


State Fairgrounds 


Department of Agriculture : eae i 
Springfield, Illinois 


TEACHER’S LIST 


Heritage and Democracy 


Benet, Stephen Vincent. America Rinehart, 1944 
Carmer, Carl Lamson, ed. Songs of the rivers of America Farrar, 1942 (Rivers of 
America series) 
Voyageur’s song (Chicagc), p. 143; Illinois river, p. 145. 
Cohn, David Lewis Good old days; a history of American morals and manners as seen 
through the Sears, Roebuck catalogs, 1905 to the present Simon, 1940 
Interesting reading and illustrations. 
Commanger, Henry Steele Heritage of America rev. and enl. Little, 1949 
Constitution of the United States; also the Declaration of Independence, and Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg address Rand, 1936 
Gives dates on which 13 original colonies ratified the Constitution, and the dates on 
which states have been admitted to the Union since 1790. 
Lorant, Stefan The presidency Macmillan, 1951 
History of the American presidential elections. 
Monaghan, Frank Heritage of freedom; the history of significance of the basic documents 
of American liberty Princeton univ. press, 1947 


Illinois — History 


Alvord, Clarence Walworth The Illinois country, 1673-1818 [Illinois centennial commis- 
sion, Springfield, 1920 
Angle, Paul McClelland Colorful past of Illinois enshrined in State historical library 
Illinois state historical library 
“Lincoln collections and other treasures provide basic data for scholar and student.” 
Reprinted from Blue book of the State of Illinois, 1935-1936 
Handbcok of Illinois history; a topical survey with references for teachers 
and students Illinois state historical society, 1943 
Here I have lived; a history of Lincoln’s Springfield, 1821-1865 The Abra- 
ham Lincoln association, 1935 
Story of Illinois, 1673-1940 (In Blue book of the State of Illinois, 1939- 
1940) Also published as a separate 
Ashenhurst, John All about Chicago Houghton, 1933 
The first 36 pages are the most useful. 
Bateman, Newton, ed. Historical encyclopedia of Illinois, and history of Rock Island 
county Munsell, 1914 2 v. i 
This encyclopedia was published in both one and two volume editions, some of 
which were special county editions. In addition to the above, the Illinois state library 
has editions for the following counties: Fayette, Henderson, Knox, Lee, McLean, San- 
gamon, Warren. 
Bayne, Julia Taft Tad Lincoln’s father Little, 1931 
Beardsley, Harry Markle Joseph Smith and his Mormon empire Houghton, 1931 
Readable biography of the Mormon leader in Illinois. 


<__= 
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Breese, Sidney The early history of Illinois from its discovery by the French in 1673, 
until its cession to Great Britain in 1763, including the narrative of Marquette’s dis- 
covery of the Mississippi Meyers, 1884 

Buley, R. Carlyle The old Northwest pioneer period, 1815-1840 Indiana historical so- 
ciety, 1950 2 v. 

Calkins, Earnest Elmo They broke the prairie Scribner, 1937 

Though specifically the story of Galesburg and Knox college, it is, in effect, the 
account of the settling of the upper Mississippi valley. 

Casey, Robert Joseph Pioneer railroad; the story of the Chicago and North Western 
system Whittlesey, 1948 

Centennial History of Illinois Edited by Clarence Walworth Alvord The State, 1918- 
1920 6v. 

The most comprehensive history of Illinois. 
Chicago Tribune Centennial issue, June 10, 1947 
Good material on Illinois and newspapers of Illinois. 

Clemens, Samuel L. Life on the Mississippi Harper, 1917 

Cole, Arthur Charles Era of the Civil war, 1848-1870 Illinois centennial commission, 1919 

Cole, Fay Cooper Rediscovering Illinois Univ. of Chicago press, 1937 Also in Blue book 
of the State of Illinois, 1931-1932, p. 318-41 

Account of archaeological explorations in and around Fulton county. 

Conger, John Leonard, ed. History of the Illinois river valley Clarke, 1932 3 v. 

Volumes 2 and 3 contain biographical material. 

Corliss, Carlton Jonathan Main line of Mid-America; the story of the Illinois Central 
Creative age press, 1950 

Drury, John Old Chicago houses Univ. of Chicago press, 1941 

Old Illinois ‘houses [Illinois state historical society, 1948 
Emmet, Boris Catalogues and counters; a history of Sears, Roebuck and company Univ. 
of Chicago press, 1950 
Federal Writers Project Illinois Cairo guide, 1938 (American guide series) 
Delavan 1837-1937 1937 
Galena guide 1937 (American guide series) 
Hillsboro guide 1940 (American guide series) 
Illinois, a descriptive and historical guide 1947 (American guide series) 
Nauvoo guide 1939 (American guide series) 
—_—————— Princeton guide 1939 {American guide series) 
Gilbert, Paul Thomas Chicago and its makers Mendelssohn, 1939 
Gray, James The Illinois Farrar, 1940 (Rivers of America series) 
History of the Illinois river and its valley. 

Grierson, Francis The valley of shadows Houghton, 1948 

Hansen, Harry The Chicago Farrar, 1942 (Rivers of America series) 
History of Chicago and the Chicago river. 

Havighurst, Walter Land of promise; the story of the Northwest territory Macmillan, 
1946 

Hubbart, Henry Clyde The older middle West, 1840-1880 Appleton, 1936 

Hutton, David Graham Midwest at noon Univ. of Chicago press, 1946 

Illinois University Illini years: a picture history of the University of Illinois 1868-1950 
Univ. of Illinois press, 1950 

James, James Alton The life of George Rogers Clark Univ. of Chicago press, 1928 

Emphasizes the personality and influence of Clark. Chapters 4, 6, 7, will be of spe- 
cial interest to people of Illinois. Based on source materials. Appendices contain letters 
of Clark. 

Kinzie, Juliette A. Wau-Bun, the early days in the Northwest Lakeside press, 1932 
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Lewis, Lloyd Chicago, the history of its reputation by Lloyd Lewis and Henry J. Smith 
Harcourt, 1929 
Lorant, Stefan Lincoln, his life in photographs Duell, 1941 
Masters, Edgar Lee The Sangamon Farrar, 1942 (Rivers of America series) 
The story of the Lincoln country. 
Moses, John Illinois, historical and statistical Fergus, 1889-92 2 v. 
Based on authentic sources. 
Munro, William Bennett Crusaders of New France (Chronicles of America series) Yale 
univ. press, 1918 
Pease, Theodore Calvin The story of Illinois rev. ed. Univ. of Chicago press, 1949 
Phalen, James M. Sinnissippi, a valley under a spell The Association of military surgeons, 
1942 
Pierce, Bessie Louise, ed. As others see Chicago; impressions of visitors, 1673-1933 
Univ. of Chicago press, 1933 
History of Chicago Knopf, 1937 2 v. 
Quaife, Milo Milton Checagou; from Indian wigwam to modern city, 1673-1835 + Univ. 
of Chicago press, 1933 
Lake Michigan Bobbs, 1944 (American lake series) 
Rammelkamp, Charles H. Illinois College; a centennial history, 1829-1929 Yale univ. 
press, 1928 
Riddle, Donald Wayne Lincoln runs for Congress Rutgers univ. press, 1949 
Rothert, Otto Arthur The outlaws of Cave-in-Rock Clark, 1924 
Subtitle: Historical accounts of the famous highwaymen and river pirates who op- 
erated in pioneer days upon the Ohio and Mississippi rivers and over the old Natchez 
Trace. Cave-in-Rock is in Hardin county about twenty miles below Shawneetown. 
Sandburg, Carl Abraham Lincoln: the prairie years Harcourt, 1926 
Lincoln in Illinois. 
Thomas, Benjamin Platt Lincoln’s New Salem The Abraham Lincoln association, 1934 
Watters, Mary Illinois in World War II Illinois state historical library, 1951 
Wehr, Gladys P. Young Lincoln lived here (In Holiday Magazine, v. 1, no. 3, May, 
1946, p. 57-9) 
Wilson, William Edward The Wabash Farrar, 1940 (Rivers of America series) 
Writers Program Illinois Cavalcade of the American Negro Diamond jubilee exposi- 
tion authority, 1940 
A folk festival; out of the wilderness; the New Salem years of Abraham 
Lincoln 1941 
Hillsboro guide 1940 (American guide series) 
Pioneer days in Illinois 1940 
Rockford guide 1941 (American guide series) 
Stories from Illinois history 1941 


Illinois — Fiction 
Aydelotte, Dora Long furrows Appleton, 1935 
Illinois life in the 1890’s. 
Full harvest Appleton, 1939 
Follows Long furrows. 
Babcock, Bernie (Smade) Soul of Ann Rutledge Grosset, 1919 
New Salem, Illinois, from 1831 to 1835. 
Bacheller, Irving A. A man for the ages Bobbs, 1919 
Lincoln’s early years in Illinois. 
Father Abraham Bobbs, 1925 
Follows A man for the ages. 
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Barnes, Margaret (Ayer) Within this present Houghton, 1933 
A picture of the Sewall family in Chicago from 1914 to 1933. 
Years of grace Houghton, 1930 
The story of a Chicago family from 1893 on. 
Brown, Katherine Holland The father Day, 1928 
John Stafford, publisher and abolitionist, attracts Lincoln’s attention. 
Busey, Garreta Helen The windbreak Funk, 1938 
A picture of Illinois life from 1860 to 1900. 
Catherwood, Mary (Hartwell) The story of Tonty McClurg, 1901 
— Old Kaskaskia Houghton, 1893 
Kaskaskia during the early nineteenth century. 
Churchill, Winston The crossing Macmillan, 1904 
Early Illinois. 
Eggleston, Edward The Graysons Century, 1887 
Illinois around 1850. 
Fairbank, Janet (Ayer) The bright land Houghton, 1932 
Galena, Illinois, is the setting for this story of earlier days. 
Fisher, Vardis Children of God Harper, 1939 
A long novel about Mormonism. About one-fourth of the book is about the 
Mormons in Nauvoo. 
Holbrook, Elizabeth Old ’Kaskia days Schulte, 1893 
A romance of Kaskaskia. 
Lancaster, Bruce For us the living Stokes, 1940 
Story of Abraham Lincoln. 
Marshall, James Ordeal by glory McBride, 1927 
About John P. Altgeld, governor of Illinois. 
Masters, Edgar Lee Children of the market place Macmillan, 1922 
Central Illinois in the three decades preceding the Civil war, with Lincoln and 
Douglas playing prominent roles. 
The tide of time Farrar, 1937 
Life in Ferrisburg, Illinois, from 1812 to 1900. 
Meeker, Arthur Prairie Avenue Knopf, 1949 
Chicago’s Prairie Avenue from 1885 to 1896. 
Morrow, Honore (McCue) Willsie Forever free Burt, 1927 
The first of the Lincoln trilogy covers Lincoln’s presidency from his inauguration to 
the Proclamation of emancipation. The other titles are: With malice toward none, and 
The last full measure. 
Norris, Frank The pit Doubleday, 1903 
Picture of the Chicago wheat pit. 
Parish, John Carl The man with the iron hand Houghton, 1913 
Fictionized biography but sticks well to facts. 
Parrish, Randall When wilderness was king McClurg, 1904 
A tale of the Fort Dearborn massacre. 
Sinclair, Harold American years Doubleday, 1938 
Life in a small Illinois city (Bloomington) 1830-1860. 
Westward the tide Doubleday, 1940 
George Rogers Clark is the hero. 
The years of growth, 1861-1893 Doubleday, 1943 
Each chapter portrays the events of a different year. Follows American years. 
Years of illusion Doubleday, 1941 
Follows The years of growth. Time—to 1914. 
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Sinclair, Upton B. The jungle The author, 1906 
The packing industry in Chicago and the passage of the Pure Food Act of 1906. 
Stone, Irving Adversary in the house Doubleday, 1947 
A fictionized account of the life of Eugene V. Debs, organizer of the Socialist party 
in 1897. 
Thompson, Maurice Alice of old Vincennes Grosset, 1908 
Historical romance. 
Tippett, Thomas Horse shoe bottoms Harper, 1935 
Novel about John Stafford who works in an Illinois mine in the 1870’s. 
Wilson, William Abraham Lincoln of Pigeon Creek Whittlesey, 1949 e 


Indians 


Fuller, Iola The shining trail Duell, 1943 

Parker, Arthur Caswell The Indian how book Doubleday, 1943 
Customs and habits of Indian tribes. 

Verrill, Alpheus Hyatt Our Indians Putnam, 1935 
Very complete. All tribes are indexed. 

Wissler, Clark The American Indian Oxford univ. press, 1922 


Contributions of Our People 


Angle, Paul McClelland The Lincoln reader Rutgers univ. press, 1947 
179 selections, culled from the large number of books about Lincoln, skillfully bound 
together by transitional passages to give an historically correct and readable biography. 
Barnard, Harry Eagle forgotten; the life of John Peter Altgeld Bobbs, 1938 
Busbey, L. White Uncle Joe Cannon; the story of a pioneer American Holt, 1927 
Carmer, Carl America sings; stories and songs of our country’s growing Knopf, 1942 
Contents are divided: East, Midwest, South, Far West. The colored poster-like illus- 
trations are in keeping with the content. 
Charnwood, Godfrey Rathbone Benson, bart. Abraham Lincoln Holt, 1916 (Makers 
of the nineteenth century) 
Clark, Neil McCullough John Deere: He gave the world the steel plow Moline, IIL, 
Deere and co., 1937 
Donald, David Herbert Lincoln’s Herndon; intro. by Carl Sandburg Knopf, 1948 
Drinkwater, John Abraham Lincoln Houghton, 1919 
A play. 
Flanagan, John T. James Hall, literary pioneer of the Ohio valley Univ. of Minnesota 
press, 1941 
Gates, Paul W. The Illinois Central railroad and its colonization work Harvard univ. 
press, 1934 
Goodrich, Arthur Frederick Mr. Grant McBride, 1934 
A play giving a vivid picture of Grant. 
Hansen, Harry Midwest portraits; a book of memories and friendships Harcourt, 1923 
About middlewestern authors and their work. Main attention is given to Carl 
Sandburg, Sherwood Anderson, Robert Herrick, Edgar Lee Masters, Harriet Monroe, 
Lew Sarett, Wallace Smith, and Ben Hecht. 
Lewis, Lloyd John S. Wright, prophet of the prairies The Prairie farmer publishing 
company, 1941 
Masters, Edgar Lee Illinois poems Prairie city, Ill., the press of A. J. Decker, 1941 
Mr. Masters’ tribute to the Menard county farm, where he spent his youth. 
Spoon river anthology Macmillan, 1915 
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Milton, George F. The eve of conflict; Stephen A. Douglas and the needless war Hough- 
ton, 1934 
Moody, Paul Dwight. My father; an intimate portrait of Dwight Moody Little, 1938 
Peattie, Donald Culross A prairie grove Simon, 1938 
Sketches by a naturalist-historian. 
Poole, Ernest Giants gone; men who made Chicago McGraw, 1943 
Pratt, Harry E. The personal finances of Abraham Lincoln Springfield, Ill. The Abra- 
ham Lincoln association, 1943 
Sandburg, Carl Abraham Lincoln: the prairie years Harcourt, 1926 
Lincoln in Illinois. 
Chicago poems Holt, 1916 
Smoke and steel Harcourt, 1920 
Savelle, Max George Morgan, colony builder Columbia univ. press, 1932 


Our Local and State Government 


Illinois Secretary of State Blue book of the State of Illinois 1899; 1903; 1905; 1907; 
1913-14; 1919-20; 1921-22; 1925-26; 1927; 1928; 1931-32; 1933-34; 1935-36; 1937-38; 
1939-40; 1941-42; 1943-44; 1945-46; 1947-48; 1949-50 

The best source of current information about officials and administrative organiza- 
tion of the State, it also contains articles of lasting value. 

Illinois Secretary of State The great seal of Illinois The State Pamphlet 

Official seals, flag, bird, flower and song of Illinois. 

Illinois Secretary of State History of the office of Secretary of state The State 

Illinois League of Women Voters Illinois voters handbook The league, 1946 

Raymond, Clifford Samuel The Honorable John Hale Bobbs, 1946 

The Illinois legislature, in fiction. 


Geography and Natural Resources of Illinois 


Crabb, Alexander Richard The hybrid-corn makers: prophets of plenty Rutgers univ. 
press, 1947 
Ekblaw, George Elbert Typical rocks and minerals in Illinois Illinois state geological 
survey, 1931 
Well illustrated and popularly written. 
Executive Committee of Southern Illiriois Southern Illinois; resources and potential of 
the sixteen southernmost counties Univ. of Illinois press, 1949 
Hiller, Ernest Theodore Houseboat and riverbottoms people Univ. of Illinois press, 1939 
Illinois-Post-War-Planning Commission [Illinois resources The State, 1944 
Pamphlet. 
Lohmann, Karl B. Cities and towns of Illinois; a handbook of community facts Univ. 
of Illinois press, 1951 
Origin of Illinois place names, Appendix A; annotated bibliography, p. 99-103. 
Perrry, George Sessions Cities of America McGraw, 1946 
An entertaining panorama of 22 American cities. Illustrated with photographs. 
Also in Saturday Evening Post, Nov. 3, 1945, and succeeding issues. 
Quaife, Milo Milton Lake Michigan Bobbs, 1947 (American lake series) 


Growth of Industries 


Bogart, Ernest Ludlow The industrial state, 1870-1893 Illinois centennial commission, 
1920 (Centennial history of Illinois, v. 4) 
Husband, Joseph The story of the Pullman car McClurg, 1917 
An enterprise which was begun in Illinois. 
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Places Worth Visiting 


Bonnell, Clarence The Illinois Ozarks MHarrisburg, Ill. Register pub. co., 1946 
About 52 places of natural or historic interest in southern Illinois. 
See also Places Worth Visiting 5-6 section. 


Noted People 


Noted people of the state are too numerous to list. Many of them have been brought 
out in the histories and biographies already listed. A few additional titles are mentioned 
below. 

Bishop, Glenn A., comp. Chicago’s accomplishments and leaders Bishop, 1932 
Well illustrated. No index. 
Conger, John Leonard History of the Illinois river valley Clarke, 1932 3 v. illus. v. 
II-III contain biographical material 
Hansen, Harry Midwest portraits; a book of memories and friendships Harcourt, 1923 
About middlewestern authors and their work. Main attention is given to Carl 
Sandburg, Sherwood Anderson, Robert Herrick, Edgar Lee Masters, Harriet Monroe, 
Lew Sarett, Wallace Smith, and Ben Hecht. 


THE INDEX OF ILLINOIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
CIRCULATION 


Prepared by the University of Illinois Library School 
Under Direction of HERBERT GOLDHOR* 


1. Below in Table 1 is shown the annual values of the Illinois Index for 
all years from 1939 to 1951. The index value for 1951 is an estimate (based 
on circulation figures for the calendar year from the 36 libraries in the 
sample) of the index value for the universe of 288 libraries for the report year 
1951/52. The values shown for the years other than 1951 are computed 
from the data in the annual statistics issue of ILLINo1s LIBRARIES. 


Table 1. Annual Index of Illinois Public Library Circulation, 1939-51. 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
100 99 92 85 80 78 78 77 74 74 77 78 77 

2. In Table 2 is shown the quarterly values of the Index of Illinois 
Public Library Circulation for 1950 and 1951. 


Table 2. Illinois Public Library Circulation by Three-month Periods Since 
January, 1950, Based on a Sample of 36 Libraries (Circulation for 
the Corresponding Three-month Period of 1939 = 100). 


Jan. Apr. July Oct. 

Feb. May Aug. Nov. 

Mar. June Sept. Dec. 
Rive vusw hs ss danse 78 86 85 74 
| RS er ee 72 86 84 72 


* Associate Professor, University of Illinois Library School, Urbana. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LouIsE ANTHONY, Editor* 








THE LIBRARIAN CONSIDERS THE SCHOOL 
LIBRARY BUDGET 


DALE STEFFEYt 


Bunpcetr is derived from an old 
French word, bougette, which means 
a bag, pouch or wallet. In England 
long ago the name was applied to a 
wallet or box in which legal and offi- 
cial documents were carried. More 
specifically, it meant the tiny trunk 
in which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer kept his papers. Thus he ex- 
amined his budget to find out the fi- 
nancial condition of his country. 
Common usage of the word today re- 
fers to the financial statement of any 
individual, family or business firm 
showing estimated income and ex- 
penses over a period of time. 


+ Director of 
Lawrenceville, Ill. 





Libraries, Elementary Schools, 





a Re Et 1 * Miss Anthony is the 
a eee director of libraries in the 

ie public schools of Alton, 
Illinois and is a member 
of the Advisory Commit- 
tee of the State Library. 
She received her bache- 
lor’s degree from Lombard 
College, Galesburg; her 
master’s from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois as well 
as her degree in library 
science. She has worked 
in high schools in Illinois 
as instructor and libra- 
rian, 1930-48 and was an 
instructor in library sci- 
ence during the summer 
session at the University 
of Georgia in 1943, Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1944 and the State University 
of Iowa in 1945. She was a member of the LL.A. 
Executive Board, 1944-47; president, Illinois Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians, 1940; secretary, 
American Association of School Librarians, 1947- 
50; member of the high school committee, Illinois 
Pupils’ Reading Circle, 1943-50; member of the 
evaluating committee for high school libraries, St. 
Louis, Missouri, 1951-52; and editor of “For 
School Librarians” column, ILLINOIS LIBRA- 
RIES, since April 1949. 





All schools in Illinois today operate 
with some kind of a “wallet, bag, 
pouch or trunk”. The annual school 
budget is adopted by the board of 
education and such sums of money 
as may be deemed necessary to de- 
fray all necessary expenses or liabili- 
ties to be paid or incurred’during the 
fiscal year are appropriated. The ob- 
jects and purposes and amounts for 
each appropriation are specified. 

Although current practice is not an 
infallible guide, it is one norm to con- 
sider in dividing up the school 
money. Educational reports and sta- 
tistics of national practice in city sys- 
tems in 1948-49 show that 75% of 
each school’s budget went for salaries 
of classroom teachers, principals and 
supervisors, textbooks and library 
materials. It is gratifying to know 
that the last item was included in 
the budgets, but it would be more 
interesting to know just what pro- 
portion of the money was set aside 
for library services. In Illinois sparse 
information indicates that in too 
many cases the school library’s share 
of the total budget is so meagre that 
it can easily be concealed in a “tiny 
trunk”’. 

A stable budget is a “must” for 
every school library in the state. A 
planned program of buying and ade- 
quate funds to carry it into effect 
are required to assure intelligent 
building of a well-balanced collection 
of materials. 
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Preparing the budget requires clear 
thinking, careful analysis, and de- 
tailed preparation. Prerequisites to 
planning are a well-organized library, 
classified and catalogued by a pro- 
fessional librarian or a_ trained 
teacher-librarian. If a school library 
is organized in name only, that is, 
if it is not properly classified and 
catalogued, as is true in many schools 
where attempts are being made to 
provide library services, the buying 
of the book collection and printed 
materials is done haphazardly, gen- 
erally without a budget. If a school 
library is experiencing the develop- 
mental or organizational stage, the 
budget will likely, and necessarily, 
be larger for the first few years than 
for succeeding years. These facts 
should be clearly understood by 
boards of education and the admin- 
istration. 

Many other factors regarding bud- 
gets and budget-making must be con- 
sidered to insure understanding by 
school boards, administration and 
school librarians in order to promote 
more effective library services. Bud- 
gets will vary from year to year, and 
in different situations. Per pupil ex- 
penditures for organizing a new li- 
brary will be much greater than ex- 
penditures for a library all ready in 
operation. Per pupil expenditures in 
small schools will always be greater 
than for larger schools. There are 
minimum book collections, library 
tools and non-book materials which 
every library should acquire in order 
to function properly, regardless of 
the number of pupils enrolled. 

The budget is made on the basis 
of expected income allowed by the 
board of education through the su- 
perintendent or school administra- 
tion. As the administrative head of 
the school system, the superintendent, 
in cooperation with the librarian, 
usually has the responsibility for de- 
veloping and effecting a stimulating 
program of library service. His recog- 
nition of the importance of curricu- 
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lum enrichment through the use of 
many kinds of materials, the neces- 
sity for their support, and the inter- 
pretation of their value to the school 
are vital prerequisites for the accept- 
ance of these values by the school 
board and the subsequent provision 
for their support and supervision. It 
is one of the duties of the superin- 
tendent “to set forth estimates, by 
classes, of all current assets and 
liabilities of each fund of the board 
as of the beginning of the fiscal year’. 
The library budget is incorporated as 
a part of the Educational Fund of 
the total school budget. 

The budget should be made for not 
less than a school year, and it should 
control monthly spending as well as 
long range spending. New books and 
materials to meet the needs and in- 
terests of pupils and teachers as they 
arise should be purchased all through 
the year from available funds. Every 
budget should be flexible enough so 
that unexpected needs do not throw 
it out of balance. Provisions for last- 
minute requests for materials for 
units of work or expansion of units 


* must be allowed. No amount of pre- 


vious teacher-administrator-librarian 
planning can anticipate all future 
needs of the school. 

The school library budget must be 
comparable, in amount of funds 
available, to the budgets of other de- 
partments of the school. A sound ed- 
ucational program provides the nec- 
essary funds for all departments, in 
order that they will function in even 
balance with each other and contrib- 
ute equally to the aesthetic and in- 
tellectual growth of pupils. 

The size of the community, com- 
munity interests, needs and resources, 
availability of public library facili- 
ties, the whole school program (cur- 
riculum, daily schedules, activities, 
teaching methods, units of work, 
pupil attendance and type of clien- 
tele) must be thoroughly examined 
and understood by the school libra- 
rian, and the library program then 
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carefully coordinated and integrated, 
before preparation of a budget can 
be accomplished satisfactorily. 

A budget should not contain a 
“miscellaneous” item. Such an item 
takes away its value and defeats its 
purpose of providing a sound basis 
for wise spending of tax money. 

Assuming that the physical condi- 
tions and library quarters meet the 
recommended standards and that 
trained personnel and clerical assist- 
ance are provided where it is neces- 
sary, what are the general items to 
include in the budget? The main ex- 
penditures will cover the book col- 
lection and printed materials. Gen- 
erally speaking, recommended stand- 
ards set up by professional librarians 
regarding the amount of money per 
pupil and the number of books per 
pupil determine the percentage of 
funds to be allocated to meet the 
needs in each school. Qualitative 
standards remain fundamentally the 
same for all schools, but quantita- 
tive numbers of books in a collection 
will vary with different schools of dif- 
ferent sizes and with different teach- 
ing methods. Ten per cent of the 
budget is recommended for magazine 
subscriptions and newspapers. Sets of 
new encyclopedias sufficient in num- 
ber and quality should be purchased 
at least every five years. Other types 
of reference materials and diction- 
aries may be purchased every year, 
or more often, if demands are great 
‘enough to warrant their purchase. 
Pamphlet material, atlases and maps, 
pictures and posters require minor ex- 
penditures, but they are an integral 
part of a library collection. 

The amount of money to be used 
for non-book materials such as film- 
strips and slides, 16mm films (for 
purchase or rental), recordings and 
museum objects will be determined 
primarily by the type of program 
functioning in each school. 

Many times teachers conscientious- 
ly order many different kinds of ma- 
terials for units of work from reliable 
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sources, but upon acquiring them, 
find that the information used in 
guiding their selection was mislead- 
ing or inadequate, thus resulting in 
the acquisition of books and films un- 
suitable to their specific problems. To 
assist in correcting inadequacies, it is 
important to include as a regular item 
in the budget provisions for buying 
recommended standard library tools 
for teachers to use in the selection of 
the most worth-while materials. 


General supplies and operating 
costs of a library all ready in opera- 
tion remain fairly stable items and 
are figured in accordance with the 
collections in each school. Few, if 
any, rules and regulations for per- 
centages and totals of the essential 
items of expense in the library bud- 
get can be set forth and applied. 
Common sense and good judgment 
along with knowledge of recommend- 
ed standards are the chief factors in 
itemizing expenditures. 

To build intelligently a well-bal- 
anced collection of materials, it is es- 
sential that the school librarian check 
himself periodically by using some 
sort of a self-survey device to deter- 
mine the strengths and weaknesses of 
his program and to set up a planned 
schedule of improvements. It is good 
procedure before attempting to for- 
mulate a budget to ask one’s self sev- 
eral important questions. 


1. What standards must be met 
in regard to the number of 
books per pupil, minimum 
number of titles and volumes, 
and the cost per pupil? 


2. What does the collection now 
actually include? 


3. How much weeding of old ma- 
terials and how many replace- 
ments must be made? 


4. How well does the collection 
meet the recommended library 
standards of quality of mate- 
rials as well as quantity? 
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5. If the collection does not meet 
these standards satisfactorily, 
in what classifications and how 
many additions must be made 
to meet them, in terms of both 
short and long range planning? 

6. How can available funds be 
used most wisely in meeting the 
standards, or working toward 
their achievement? 

7. What line of action is the most 
effective to follow in trying to 
acquire sufficient funds for good 
library service? 
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Experience is the best teacher in 
making a library budget, just as it 
is in any endeavor. Prices of all ma- 
terials and supplies fluctuate; inter- 
ests of pupils, teachers and commu- 
nity expand; needs vary from one 
locality to another and from time to 
time; school enrollments are rising 
steadily in most communities; cur- 
riculum changes are gradually devel- 
oping; and the “tiny trunk” of the 
school library continues to be carried 
by a resourceful, imaginative, and 
efficient school librarian. 


IASL SPRING CONFERENCE 


Illinois School Librarians are re- 
minded of the Spring Conference to 
be held in the Broadview Hotel, East 
St. Louis, on April 25-27. Originally 
this conference was to have been held 
at Pere Marquette State Park, but 
because of reservation difficulties the 
site has been changed. 


The conference committee is being 
guided by a compilation of the sur- 
vey conducted at the Allerton Park 
conference last spring, hence all signs 
point to this meeting being exactly 
what school librarians have asked for. 
Emphasis will be placed on both the 
elementary and secondary school li- 
braries. Noted educators prominent 
in both fields of education and library 
work have been included on the pro- 
gram. It is planned to have many 
small discussion groups. 


Margaret Nicholsen, President, 
IASL, has announced the following 
committee heads: Conference chair- 
man, Frances Lynch, Granite City 
Community Unit, Granite City; Pro- 
gram chairman, Lura Crawford, Oak 
Park High School, Oak Park; Regis- 
tration, Ruth Glass, Belleville Town- 
ship High School, Belleville; Hospi- 
tality, Louise Anthony, Alton Com- 
munity Consolidated School, Alton; 
Exhibits, Marguerite Winger, Farra- 
gut High School, Chicago; Publicity, 


Raymond G. Erbes, Jr., Reavis High 
School, Oak Lawn, Illinois. 


The spring work shop last April 
has been acclaimed. outstanding by 
almost all who attended. From all 
indications this one should be even 
finer. Of course the real success of 
this or any conference will depend on 
the participation of the school libra- 
rians, school administrators and 
school supervisors. So the present 
IASL slogan might well be, “Meet 
me in St. Louis, Louie, hope to see 
you there.” 

a we ee 


DON’T MISS... 


Winston plans two new series of 
juvenile books this spring. 


Winston Adventure Series 


The authors will include Armstrong 
Sperry, Nina Brown Baker, Alida 
Malkus, Evelyn Eaton, Roger Bur- 
lingame. The series is designed for 
children of ten and up. The stories 
will concern little known heroes and 
events in American history. 


Winston Science-Fiction Series 


Perhaps this series will meet the 
steady demand for science-fiction. 
Designed for teen-age readers among 
the authors are Milton Lesser, Evan 
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Hunter, 
Latham. 


Raymond Jones, Philip 


* *+ £ & 


Landmark Books 


E. M. Hale will publish Landmark 
Books in reinforced bindings. Dupli- 
cate sets of plates are being made 
available to E. M. Hale. These books 
will not be a part of the Cadmus 
reading program. 


* * £ & 


Enrichment Materials, Inc., 246 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, will 
produce recordings of Landmark 
Books. Available now are: Christo- 
pher Columbus, Pony Express, Calli- 
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fornia Gold Rush. All titles will be 
issued in both standard and long 
playing speeds on non-breakable 


records. 
* * * * * 


Elementary School Libraries To- 
day. Thirtieth year-book of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. NEA, 1951. 

An important contribution to pro- 
fessional literature, the year-book 
covers the varied phases of school 
librarianship—with a forward look. 
The role of the centralized school li- 
brary is presented from many view- 
points. This is a book for librarians, 
teachers, and administrators to read 
and refer to. 





Members of the Advisory Committee of the Illinois State Library at a recent meeting 
of the Committee: Seated, left to right—Mrs. Florence Fifer Bohrer; Russell D. Rendle- 
man; David E. Lindstrom; Mrs. Laura H. Lunde; Von Dieckhaus; P. L. Windsor; Edward 
J. Barrett; William Vicars; Helene H. Rogers; Curtis Wynn; Nathan R. Levin; Faith 


Armstrong. 


Standing, left to right—Robert Browne; Irving Dilliard; Louise Anthony; 


Margaret Blakely; O. Fritiof Ander; Rev. Joseph T. Murray. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


Davip K. MAXFIELD, Editor* 








THE LIBRARY OF WHEATON COLLEGE?* 


Locatep in Wheaton, a_ suburb 
twenty-five miles west of Chicago, 
Wheaton College was founded by 
Dr. Jonathan Blanchard. A non- 
denominational school, the institu- 
tion was founded for the purpose of 
giving a strong Christ-centered lib- 
eral arts education to selected groups 
of young people to prepare them for 
positions as Christian leaders in 
many fields, education, scientific and 
cultural. 

The library of Wheaton College, 
like the libraries of many other col- 
leges in the United States, had its be- 
ginning in a collection of books 
which belonged to a campus literary 
society. The collection was small, 
and the circulation of books was 
severely limited. Today, however, 
‘ the situation is wholly unlike that 
which existed in the early days of 
the college. Likewise, the college has 
grown from a small beginning of a 
dozen students in 1859 to an enroll- 
ment of 1680 and a faculty of one 
hundred and twenty-six. 

The humble collection had its be- 
ginning in the back of the music 
room in the basement of the Main 
Building. From there it was moved 
to a slightly better location in the 
back of a class room of the social 
sciences, which with its poor lighting 
did not invite many to serious liter- 


* Librarian, Chicago Undergraduate Division, 
University of Illinois Library, Navy Pier, Chicago. 

t+ Article completed by Ivy Olson, acting libra- 
rian, with the assistance of Julia E. Blanchard, 
former librarian, from notes made by John E. 
Kephart, librarian now on leave of absence. 


ary effort. In 1890, however, the 
library moved to a larger, well- 
lighted room in the new addition of 
the Main Building. Here both the 
stack and reading room facilities 
were so improved that the real func- 
tions of a library were fulfilled at 
last under the able administration of 
Professor Elliott Whipple, teacher 
and librarian. From the arrangement 
of books by shelves, a more flexible 
system of classification was organized 
by Professor William Rice, who 
adopted the Dewey Decimal System. 

When the final addition was added 


.to the Main Building, then renamed 


Blanchard Hall as a memorial for 
the two former presidents, the new 
wing was given to the library, and it 
was called Frost Memorial Library 
in honor of John Laurence Frost 
whose parents’ gift made possible an 
excellent reference library supple- 
menting the general collection. In 
1936, when the crowded conditions in 
the stacks and reading became acute, 
the trustees assigned to the library 
the former Fischer Chapel and ad- 
jacent rooms. 

By the time this article appears, 
Wheaton College Library will be in 
a new three-story building, the gift 
of an anonymous friend of the col- 
lege. This new building is a brick 


structure with stone trim, conforming 
to the design of the other buildings 
on the campus. Completely air con- 
ditioned, the building has a large 
reading room on each floor, a brows- 
ing room for students, a faculty- 
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staff lounge, a typing room, micro- 
film room, and seminar room. The 
librarian’s office and working rooms 
are located on the main floor, and the 
stacks are placed in the northwest 
area of each floor. New style rolling- 
shelf stacks are a unique feature of 
the building. Erected on the ground 
floor stack area, the primary purpose 
of these shelves is to increase the 
capacity of the building as much as 
possible without increasing the cost. 
The capacity of each unit is two 
and one-half times that of a regular 
stack. To our knowledge, Wheaton 
College is the first to install such 
shelving. There are eighteen carrells 
for faculty members and graduate 
students, for this building will also 
house the books for the Graduate 
School of Theology. 

The moving of the main collection 
into the new library threatened to be 
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a tremendous task, because the old 
stacks were to be reerected in the 
new building. It was decided, there- 
fore, that the books would be placed 
on the floors of the new library while 
the stacks were taken down and re- 
constructed into their new place. An 
all-school moving day was declared 
on December 5, and with the help of 
the men’s physical education classes 
and volunteer assistants, about 
85,000 books were carried in arm- 
loads to the new building in seven 
and one-half hours. Each group was 
numbered by a staff member and set 
in its proper order on the floor. When 
the books were placed back on the 
shelves, they were found to be in 
very good order. The women’s ath- 


letic club served refreshments, and as 
a whole, the task was pleasant and 
the cooperation was splendid. 

The library contains at present 
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about 98,000 volumes, including a 
large collection of government docu- 
ments. From 1935 to May, 1951, the 
Wheaton College Library was a de- 
pository for United States govern- 
ment publications, but this privilege 
was relinquished after examination 
showed that neither the purposes of 
the library nor of the government 
were being served. It was felt that 
it would be more profitable to buy 
only the documents needed for re- 
search and instruction. The library 
has a small picture collection, a file 
of pamphlets on subjects of current 
interest, a large collection of bound 
magazines, and is currently receiving 
about 500 subscriptions to periodi- 
cals. The book collection is growing 
at the rate of about 2,000 volumes a 
year; the entire holdings have more 
than doubled since 1935. All the 
purchasing and cataloging is done at 
the main library for the Wheaton 
College Academy Library located at 
Prince Crossing, six miles from 
Wheaton, and also for the library of 
the Graduate School of Theology lo- 
cated in the Graduate Building on 
campus. 

For thirty-five years the library 
was under the able guidance of Miss 
Julia E. Blanchard, granddaughter 
of the founder of the school and now 
College Archivist. The library staff 
now consists of five full-time profes- 
sional librarians and sixteen part- 
time clerical assistants and student 
workers. The librarian and assistant 
librarian hold the rank of instructor, 
while the other professional librarians 
have faculty status. The librarians 
are helped by a library-minded ad- 
ministration and by the assistance of 
many of the faculty members and an 
active faculty library committee. The 
selection of books for the library is 
done largely by the faculty although 
the librarians control a general fund, 
a special allocation for reference and 
bibliographical tools, and have the 
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right to question book requests from 
faculty members. 

The librarians feel satisfied that 
the library fills a prominent place in 
the life of the school. Although the 
library is not perhaps the core 
around which the curriculum cen- 
ters, circulation statistics show heavy 
use of the libraries, and the size of 
the reading rooms limits the number 
of those wanting to use the libraries. 
(This situation will soon be remedied 
as the capacity of the new library 
will be over five hundred.) Figures 
do not represent an accurate picture 
in as much as the stacks are open to 
all readers and some of the materials 
are used directly in the stacks. Sev- 
eral years ago the staff felt that from 
an education viewpoint it would be 
beneficial to allow students to browse 
among the reserved books and they 
were opened up to students. Now 
students are able to use these books 
freely in the room during the day. 
Of course, no statistics of their use is 
available but many of the 2,000 
books in this group are used con- 
stantly throughout the day. 

The program of the library is de- 
termined largely by the philosophy 
and the curriculum of Wheaton Col- 
lege. Already particularly strong in 
the fields of Bible and philosophy, 
the book collection is growing in 
these fields, and the graduate library 
is attempting to close gaps particu- 
larly in the sets of journals of various 
societies and institutions. This does 
not mean, however, that other sub- 
ject fields are neglected, and a de- 
termined effort has been made to 
balance the entire collection to pro- 
vide students with materials in their 
needed fields as well as for their 
recreation. This has been done 
through the allocations of book 
funds according to the various de- 
partments and the checking of 
bibliographical tools and recom- 
mended lists. Wheaton College feels 
especially fortunate in being close to 
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the great libraries of the Chicago 
area. Some use is also made of inter- 
library loans; consequently the li- 
brary is able to meet the requests for 
service with little delay. 

A serious program of weeding the 
collection has been in operation for 
the past few years. Faculty members 
have been asked to select out-of-date 
books and other materials for dis- 
carding. This program has been suc- 
cessful, and interest has been cre- 
ated by inviting faculty meetings to 
be held in the library. Sometimes tea 
has been served and the faculty 
members have spent some time 
among the books in their subject 
fields. Other times a weeding day 
has been assigned to the various de- 
partments of instruction, and the 
library staff has provided typewrit- 
ten instructions for the procedure to 
be followed. We anticipate further 
success as we learn better what books 
are best suited to the purposes of a 
liberal arts college. 

The librarians have assisted the 
faculty by publishing a list of the 
new books received each month. At 
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times this list has been posted on the 
faculty bulletin board and has been 
published in the Faculty Bulletin. 
Instructors are notified when their 
book orders are cataloged and placed 
in the library, and they also receive 
notices of articles which appear in 
journals which has promoted good 
understanding and is much appreci- 
ated. 

Cordial relationships exist with the 
Wheaton Public Library. Students 
are frequently referred there especi- 
ally for fiction titles. The public li- 
brary in return refers patrons to the 
college library where privileges for 
townspersons are the same as those 
for undergraduate students. 

The library staff is thankful for 
the opportunities for service through- 
out the years. In its new building 
Wheaton College Library is looking 
forward to better and greater service 
to its campus and to the community. 
Dedicated to our college motto, “For 
Christ and His Kingdom,” we trust 
that the new library will demon- 
strate that we have not swerved from 
the purpose of the college founders. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


Epwarp G. STRABLE, Editor* 








LIBRARY SERVICE AT CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 


BEULAH B. JACKS} 


Carerpitar Tractor Co.’s main 
plant in Peoria, Illinois employs ap- 
proximately 28,000 people and occu- 
pies 127 acres of floor space, most of 
which is in one-story buildings. Be- 
cause the plant covers such a large 
geographical area, library service is 
de-centralized. Four libraries, plus 
some departmental collections of 
books, are necessary to maintain ade- 
quate library service on Company 
problems. 

The four libraries aim to avoid 
duplication as much as possible. Re- 
search Library, the oldest of the four 
libraries, was organized in 1938 to 
serve the interests of the Research 
and Engineering Departments, which 
are devoted to the development and 


+ Librarian, Central Library Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Peoria. 





* Mr. Strable received 
a B.S. in journalism from 
the University of Illinois 
in 1948, majoring in ad- 
vertising. Worked in an 
advertising agency for a 
year and a half before 
entering the Graduate Li- 
brary School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Has 
finished his work there 
except for his thesis for 
his M.A. The thesis is a 
survey of advertising 
agency libraries in the 
United States. Worked in 
the Library of the Grad- 
uate Library School while 
attending school. Is cur- 





rently working for the 
Chicago Public Library, assigned to the Deposits 
Department to project and plan the expansion of 
hospital and business house deposit service in Chi- 
cago. Is married to a librarian (Jane S. Strable, 
circulation librarian, University of Illinois Under- 
graduate Division). Is an active member of 
S.L.A., affiliated with the Illinois Chapter and the 
Advertising Division and is publicity chairman of 
the chapter. 


improvement of “Caterpillar” prod- 
ucts. The scope of its collection 
covers actual and potential develop- 
ments in Diesel and earthmoving 
equipment engineering with attention 
being given to mechanical, electrical 
and chemical engineering, metallurgy, 
instrumentation, design, fuel tech- 
nology, mathematics, physics and 
foundry sciences. 

Its collection consists of 3,550 


books, 1,200 volumes of bound 
periodicals, 230 current periodical 
subscriptions; 40 file drawers of 


technical society publications, gov- 
ernment documents, pamphlets, and 
translations; 13,000 photostatic copies 
of periodical articles, 1,500 lantern 
slides, 800 microfilms; catalogs and 
specifications of competitors’ prod- 
ucts. 

The staff consists of five people 
with professional training or the 
equivalent in company training and 
experience. 

Principal functions of the Research 
Library include these: 


1. To keep its patrons abreast of 
new ideas, materials, develop- 
ments and theories of design. 

2. To prevent duplication of work 
which has already been done 
either in our Company or by 
others as recorded in literature..- 

3. To collect and index literature 
in view of its usefulness to the 
Company. 

4. To make information available 
through skillful use of biblio-. 
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graphic tools and to present it 
at the appropriate time when 
needed and useful. 


To provide these services, the Re- 
search Library staff carries out the 
following phases of work: 


1. Consolidates the selecting, pro- 
curing, and receiving of litera- 
ture needed for the Research 
and Engineering Departments. 


2. Subject indexes, classifies, and 
catalogs this literature. Its card 
catalog contains a record of all 
literature in the library and re- 
ports of work done or in 
progress in the Research De- 
partment. It is currently in- 
dexing all Company patents. 
Books are classified according 
to the Dewey decimal system. 
It has developed its own sub- 
ject headings through the as- 
sistance of a group of engineers 
who helped with the selection 
of appropriate nomenclature. 


3. Circulates and routes technical 
literature at the request of the 
engineer, research worker or 
other user. 


4. Provides reference and biblio- 
graphic service. This varies 
from the “quick-answer” type 
of question to those requiring 
hours, or weeks, of searching. 
It gives reference service on 
technical questions not only to 
the Research and Engineering 
Departments but also to other 
departments requiring such in- 
formation. 

5. Maintains a file of users’ in- 
terests or jobs, which shows the 
primary subjects with which 
most library users are currently 
concerned. As each new piece 
of literature is reviewed, it is 
directed immediately to those 
research workers experimenting 
in that particular phase of 
work. 
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Training Library serves the Edu- 
cation and Training Department, 
which maintains a one to four year 
apprentice training program and a 
one-year training program for col- 
lege graduates. Classroom instruction 
and on-the-job training are offered. 
Training Library furnishes supple- 
mentary textbook material for in- 
structors, apprentices and students. 
It has 500 books and 25 magazine 
subscriptions. Additional needed ma- 
terial is borrowed from the other 
Company libraries. 


Planning Library serves the Plan- 
ning Division of the Manufacturing 
Department. In this division details 
of manufacturing plans are worked 
out before being put into action on 
the assembly line. This library has 
200 books and subscriptions to 30 
magazines, which are routed to peo- 
ple in the division. The library acts 
largely as liaison in supplying the 
needs of the division by borrowing 
from the other three Company 
libraries. 


Central Library, the youngest of 
the four libraries, is located in the 


main administration building. It 
serves largely administrative and 
supervisory personnel. It began in 


June, 1946 when some departments 
transferred their books to a small 
room. A library survey was made in 
1948 to determine the extent of need 
for adequate company library serv- 
ice. As a result of this survey, a 
trained librarian was employed in 
the fall of 1949. 


Its collection consists of 500 books, 
1,200 association publications and 
government documents, most of 
which have been cataloged, fifty 
volumes of bound periodicals, and 
300 volumes of unbound periodicals. 

The staff consists of two profes- 
sional librarians and two clerical as- 
sistants. 


Central Library’s functions are six- 
fold: 
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To supply the needs of the en- 
tire company in subject fields 
not included in the other three 
libraries. This includes select- 
ing material in economics, 
finance, accounting, taxation, 
labor relations, office manage- 
ment, personnel administration, 
export trade, agricultural re- 
search, agricultural products, 
salesmanship, market research, 
and basic information on such 
industries as mining, logging, 
fishing, boating, railroads, road 
building, and construction. 


To provide reference and bibli- 
ographic service for the entire 
Company in the subject fields 
mentioned above, and to inform 
library users of the resources 
available in the other three 
Company libraries. In many 
cases Central Library obtains 
the needed material for the li- 
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brary patron from these three 
libraries. 


To order and receive literature 
(books, subscriptions, govern- 
ment publications, pamphlets, 
reprints, photostats, microfilms) 
for the entire company, except 
for Research Library which 
consolidates the ordering of all 
literature needed for that li- 
brary and the two departments 
it primarily serves. 

To maintain a visible Kardex 
file of all periodicals received 
in the company. Magazines are 
delivered from the company 
mailroom to Central Library, 
where they are recorded on 
Kardex cards before they are 
sent on to the addressee. Thus 
there is a record in one place 
of all periodicals received in the 
company (there are approxi- 
mately 1,000). Many of these 





A corner in the Research Library. 
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are routed to departments. 
Once a year, title and subject 
lists of these periodicals are 
published so that everyone will 
know what magazines are 
available. 


5. To catalog, classify and sub- 
ject index all books, society 
publications, government docu- 
ments, and other pamphlets 
added to Central Library. It 
also provides this service for 
the books purchased for the 
Training and Planning Libra- 
ries, and provides them with 
typed cards for their card cata- 
logs. 

The Dewey decimal classifica- 
tion system is used. Subject 
headings are based on those 
used by the Library of Con- 
gress and Industrial Arts Index. 


6. To maintain, as nearly as 
feasible, a union catalog. Cen- 
tral Library’s card catalog con- 
tains cards for all literature in 
Central, Training, and Plan- 
ning Libraries and for the im- 
portant reference books in Re- 
search Library. So far, it has 
not seemed advisable to have 
duplicate cards for all the cata- 
loged material in Research Li- 
brary. Some books kept in 
Company offices have been 
cataloged, and these are also 
recorded in Central Library’s 
card catalog. 


Administrative and supervisory 
personnel are informed of the addi- 
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tion of new material by two publica- 
tions: 

Research Library issues semi- 
monthly a subject list of books and 
technical society publications added 
to the Research Library. This list 
also includes an index to magazine 
articles pertinent to their subject 
fields. 


Central Library issues a monthly 
subject list of books, pamphlets, so- 
ciety publications and government 
documents added to Central Library. 
Sometime in the future, magazine 
articles will also be indexed and 
added to the list. This will supple- 
ment, not duplicate, those magazines 
now indexed by Research Library. 
Eventually, the two lists will cover 
practically all current periodical ma- 
terial of interest to the company. 


Attached to each of these lists is a 
“Request Blank” on which the li- 
brary patron writes the serial number 
of the item he wishes to have routed 
to him, his name and his department. 
This blank is returned to the library 
by company mail. The material re- 
quested is sent to him as soon as 
possible. 


To provide complete information 
service it is mecessary to use other 
libraries and services. Often personal 
visits to local libraries are necessary. 
Reprints, photostats, microfilms, 
books, periodicals, and _ technical 
publications are borrowed from local 
libraries, other special libraries, uni- 
versity libraries, or the Illinois State 
Library. 
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What's News in Library Service 





Three thousand questionnaires 
were recently sent out to booksellers, 
publishers, book manufacturers, and 
librarians asking them to name last 
year’s books of fiction, non-fiction, 
and poetry that should be consid- 
ered by the judges for the forthcom- 
ing National Book Award. When the 
returns were in it was found that the 
suggestions included fifty-six different 
fiction titles, ninety-six titles in the 
non-fiction category, and forty-four 
books of poetry. 

The books most frequently men- 
tioned by the people polled coincided 
with those on lists previously tallied 
by the National Book Award com- 
mittee. The committee’s lists were 
formed from year-end round-ups of 
“best books” that have appeared all 
over the country in newspaper book 
review sections and magazines. 

About a dozen books in each cate- 
gory were most frequently mentioned 
by those polled. 

Listed alphabetically by author, 
the leading contenders in fiction were 
The Morning Watch by James Agee, 
The Grass Harp by Truman Capote, 
Requiem for a Nun by William 
Faulkner, The Strange Children by 
Caroline Gordon, From Here to Eter- 
nity by James Jones, The Holy Sin- 
ner by Thomas Mann, Melville 
Goodwin U.S.A. by J. P. Marquand, 
The Catcher in the Rye by J. D. Sal- 
inger, Lie Down in Darkness by Wil- 
liam Styron, The Witch Diggers by 
Jessamyn West, and The Caine Mu- 
tiny by Herman Wouk. The fiction 
judges are Robert Gorham Davis, 
Brendan Gill, Lloyd Morris, Budd 
Schulberg and Jean Stafford. 

In non-fiction the books out in 


front are The Origins of Totalitarian- 
ism by Hannah Arendt, The Sea 
Around Us by Rachel L. Carson, Life 
in America by Marshall Davidson, 
Henry James by F. W. Dupee, Birth 
of a World by Waldo Frank, George 
Washington (volumes 3 and 4) by 
Douglas Southall Freeman, The For- 
gotten Language by Erich Fromm, 
The Uprooted by Oscar Handlin, A 
Walker in the City by Alfred Kazin, 
Jefferson and the Rights of Man (vol- 
ume 2) by Dumas Malone, White 
Collar by C. Wright Mills, The Far 
Side of Paradise by Arthur Mizoner, 
Conduct of Life by Lewis Mumford, 
Charles Evans Hughes by Merlo J. 
Pusey, Thomas Jefferson by Nathan 
Schachner, The Autobiography of 
William Carlos Williams, and Re- 
union and Reaction by C. Vann 
Woodward. The non-fiction judges 
are Crane Brinton, Huntington 
Cairns, Marquis Childs, Luther H. 
Evans, and Horace M. Kallen. 

The leading poetry contenders were 
Nones by W. H. Auden, The Spirit of 
the Scene by William Rose Benet, 
Selected Poems by Richard Eberhart, 
Selected Poems of Horace Gregory, 
The Seven-League Crutches by Ran- 
dall Jarrell, The Mills of the Kava- 
naughs by Robert Lowell, Collected 
Poems by Moore, Praise to the End 
by Theodore Roethke, Selected 
Poems by Muriel Rukeyeser, Col- 
lected Earlier Poems by William Car- 
los Williams, and Paterson: Book IV 
by William Carlos Williams. The 
poetry judges are Conrad Aiken, 
Winfield T. Scott, Wallace Stevens, 
Selden Rodman, and Peter Viereck. 

The National Book Award, now in 
its third year, is sponsored by the 
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American Book Publishers Council, 
Inc., the American Booksellers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the Book Manufacturers’ 
Institute. 

a a 

“The Growth of Reference Service* 
in the United States from 1876 to 
1893” by Dr. Louis Kaplan of the 
University of Wisconsin, is Number 
2 of the ACRL Monographs recently 
released. These Monographs (25 
cents each) are published from time 
to time by the Association of College 
and Reference Libraries. So as not 
to miss any of the series it is recom- 
mended that standing orders be 
placed. All orders should be ad- 
dressed to ACRL Monographs, care 
of University of Illinois Library, Chi- 
cago Undergraduate Division, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. 

- Ss 2.2 2s 

Word has recently been received 
telling of the death of Blanche Mitch- 
ell, formerly librarian of the public 
library at Libertyville. 

’ 2-2 6 2 

Librarians and members of library 
boards will be interested in the book- 
let “Of Children and Television,”— 
a research study conducted by Xavier 
University, Cincinnati, Ohio, on a 
grant from the Crosley Broadcasting 
Corporation through its chairman of 
the board, James D. Shouse. Ft is 
important to note that in this study 
there was no effort “to prove a point.” 
Mr. Shouse has pointed out that if 
the study was anything but objec- 
tive, they would not have proposed 
it. Copies are available on request to 
the Graduate Division, Xavier Uni- 
versity, Cincinnati 7, Ohio. 

* * * * & 

Herbert Goldhor, formerly Associ- 
ate Professor, University of Illinois 
Library School, was appointed libra- 
rian of the Evansville, Indiana, Pub- 
lic Library. He assumed his new 
duties on February 1. 

‘¢ 2 ss @ 

Librarians interested in _ inter- 

library loans will find the “Progress 
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Report on a Stury of Inter-library 
Loan Costs” by James G. Hodgson 
very helpful. This report is Library 
Bulletin 22, issued by the Colorado 
A. & M. College Library, Fort Col- 
lins, Colorado. 

es &.¢ ~ 


The Constance Lindsay Skinner 
award for 1952 has just been voted 
to Margaret Scoggin, librarian and 
editor, by the Women’s National 
Book Association, for distinguished 
work in connection with books. The 
award is a bronze plaque and com- 
memorates the career of an author 
whose leadership in the arts was un- 
questioned. Last year the prize went 
to Dorothy Canfield Fisher, novelist, 
who was retiring from the board of 
judges of the Book of the Month 
club. 

The award will be presented to 
Miss Scoggin at a dinner February 
15. Miss Scoggin has brought many 
young people into the Nathan Straus 
Branch of the New York Public li- 
brary and was active in establishing 
the youth library in Munich. 


* * * * 


Miss Sara Belle Seiwell retired on 
December 1 after 47 years as libra- 
rian of the Danville public library. 
Miss Marijane Rathsack, her suc- 
cessor, wrote “We have been having 
fun and I am afraid, also shedding a 
few tears surreptitiously, in the midst 
of the festivities honoring Miss Sei- 
well. The staff had an informal din- 
ner party on December 28, with lots 
of fried chicken (her favorite food) 
and presented her with a handbag. 
The Library Board had a more elab- 
orate party on January 9 at Hotel 
Wolford. Members of the Library 
Board, the staff, the city council, and 
friends attended the dinner. High- 
light of the dinner was the presenta- 
tion of two gifts by board members. 
From Mr. Everett Dalbey, on behalf 
of the board, Miss Seiwell received 
a strand of rock crystal beads. Mr. 
Russell Guin presented her with a 
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framed citation of appreciation from 
the board.” 


* * £ K 


Not so long ago Ruth Strand, li- 
brarian, Elmhurst Public Library, 
wrote: “Have you ever considered 
adding a page occasionally in ILLI- 
NOIS LIBRARIES on the work of 
the local and regional library clubs 
in Illinois? 


“There must be quite a few who 
are doing interesting cooperative 
work that would be helpful and inspi- 
rational to other groups. We, in the 
west suburban area, would be inter- 
ested in knowing about other groups 
in the State and something of their 
programs.” 

The idea appealed to us and we 
invited Miss Strand to be editor of 
such a page but she said “it will be 
impossible for me to assume any new 
work now”. She made the suggestion 
though that we print the following 
notice in our next issue: 

“Cooperation” has been a much 
overworked word in the librarian’s 
vocabulary. Too often discussion 
rathe: than practice has been the 
only result, but we do know that 
there are actual experiments in li- 
brary cooperation going on in Illinois 
that would be interesting to all the 
librarians in the state. 


Do you, in your area, have an ac- 
tive group of librarians who meet 
together for inspiration and profes- 
sional talk? ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 
would like to know about such co- 
operating groups — which libraries 
have banded together, what work is 
being accomplished, the type of pro- 
grams sponsored, and what the or- 
ganizations have meant to those par- 
ticipating, etc. 

Write about your particular organ- 
ization today to ILLINOIS LIBRA- 
RIES and share your experiences 
and results. 


If you haven’t time to tell about 
your organization, do send us the 
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name of the group and names of the 
officers. 
a 8; © 

Mrs. Bessie VanDervolgan, Assist- 
ant Librarian of the Batavia Public 
Library since 1911, retired Feb. 1. 
For 41 years Mrs. VanDervolgan has 
assisted Batavia’s children, young 
people and adults in finding interest- 
ing books to read and has helped 
them with reference work. In 1921 
Mrs. VanDervolgan helped move the 
library’s collection from the old li- 
brary building, which was in the 
Newton house standing at the top of 
Wilson Street facing Batavia Avenue, 
to the present building, the former 
home of the Carlos Newton family, 
a pioneer family in Batavia engaged 
in the manufacture of wagons. 

Mrs. VanDervolgan was honored at 
a dinner on January 18 where Fox 
Valley librarians gathered, presenting 
her with a gift. On February 3 she 
was the honored guest at a dinner 
given by members of the Batavia 
Public Library Board and their hus- 
bands or wives. She was presented 
with a portable radio. 

Mrs. Lloyd Carlson of Batavia has 
been employed as Assistant Libra- 
rian. Mrs. Carlson is a graduate of 
Illinois State Normal University with 
credits for courses in Library Science. 

ee = 6 

The completion of one of the most 
comprehensive and significant micro- 
filming projects ever undertaken in 
the United States was marked today 
with the announcement by the Li- 
brary of Congress of the publication 
of a Supplement to A Guide to the 
Microfilm Collection of Early State 
Records, which was issued in 1950. 
The two volumes provide a complete 
list of the historical State records 
that have been microfilmed during 
the past decade by a project spon- 
sored jointly by the Library and the 
University of North Carolina. 

The work of selecting materials for 
filming and compiling and editing the 
microfilms was done under the direc- 
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tion of Professor William Sumner 
Jenkins of the University of North 
Carolina. The 800-page Guide lists 
1,700 reels of film on which official 
State records were reproduced, and 
the 161-page Supplement lists 170 
reels of additional microfilmed ma- 
terials. Thus these important docu- 
mentary materials are made known 
to scholars, officials, and others, and 
the microfilm itself insures the pres- 
ervation of the information in the rec- 
ords no matter what may happen to 
the originals. 


In the Guide the materials are 
classified by States, subdivided into 
six subject classes—legislative rec- 
ords, statutory law, constitutional 
records, administrative records, ex- 
ecutive records, and court records— 
and are arranged chronologically 
within each class. A similar arrange- 
ment is used in the Supplement, in 
which the subject classes are: local 
records, records of American-Indian 
nations, newspapers, records of rudi- 
mentary States, and miscellany. 


The Guide itself may be purchased 
for $5. The Supplement sells for $3, 
and positive copies of any reel of the 
microfilm are available for $15 per 
100-foot reel. Orders, accompanied 
by a check payable to the Librarian 
of Congress, should be mailed to the 
Photoduplication Service, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 


* * *£ * 


CHARLES W. CARTWRIGHT 


On November 28th, 1951, Mr. 
Charles W. Cartwright, well known in 
Illinois and in national library cir- 
cles, died after a long illness and four 
years of total blindness. He was for 
thirty-six years a director of the Ev- 
anston Public Library and _ for 
twenty-five years the President of its 
Board. 


The declining years, like his active 
years, were characterized by courage, 
patience, unconcern for self. His ac- 
tive career was typical of the best 
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in American life of his era; his char- 
acter of integrity, charity, intellectual 
prowess, steadfastness—to mention a 
few outstanding traits—is a landmark 
for any era. 


Born on a farm in Ohio, November 
12, 1869, of Quaker parentage, he 
taught school, went to Princeton at 
his own expense, graduated with hon- 
ors and, in 1895, started as a reporter 
on the Chicago Inter Ocean. Trans- 
ferring to Cincinnati in 1899 as man- 
ager of the Western Underwriter, now 
the National Underwriter, he spent 
his life in the insurance field, devoting 
his talents there as newsgatherer, 
writer and editor for fifty years. “His 
place in the history of insurance 
journalism is established and secure’”’, 
writes an associate, “either the great- 
est or one of the greatest insurance 
editors of his time”. Greater tribute 
the same writer gives by saying “He 
wanted harmony above all else and 
went to great lengths to achieve it. 
Within the National Underwriter 
family he was the great pacifier’. 


He made friends wherever he went 
and he went everywhere to meetings 
of insurance men, gathering news, 
making speeches, acting as toastmas- 
ter, seeking personal contacts. 

At home in Evanston, he was a 
leader in civic movements, soon or 
late the president of organizations 
such as the North End Men’s Club, 
the Community Golf Club, the Ev- 
anston Recreation Association. 


In his long service with the Evans- 
ton Public Library, he was a staunch 
supporter of everything that would 
aid its growth and strength, whether 
it was expansion from within, devel- 
oping understanding with the city 
fathers or promotion of library inter- 
ests in the community. He increased 
his own grasp of library function and 
trustees’ part by personal observation 
of libraries throughout the country as 
his frequent insurance trips per- 
mitted. 


As President of the Library Board, 
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he had the quality of clear leadership 
but by good humor, lively wit and a 
genuine love of harmony never drew 
an issue sharply yet carried his 
Board with him. He adhered to the 
general policy of confining trustee ac- 
tivity to external relations whether in 
business transactions essential to the 
conduct of any institution, financial 
support or public relations, leaving to 
the librarian and the staff the crea- 
tive, professional leadership. 

He helped all the libraries in the 
United States by his service to the 
Committee on Annuities and Pen- 
sions of the American Library Asso- 
ciation in evolving a plan applicable 
to all libraries for their retiring staff 
members. For this he was formally 
honored by the Association in 1937. 

The idea of the memorial book 
fund for the Evanston Public Library 
was his, and the practice of making 
a gift of books in memory of a friend 
to the library instead of giving flow- 
ers has been widely adopted through- 
out the United States. The gifts sent 
to the library in memory of Mr. Cart- 
wright are already more than $600.00. 

When one reviews the life and 
character of Mr. Cartwright the feel- 
ing arises . . . Would that there were 
more of his kind! 

Mrs. Marian D. Tomlinson.* 


* * *£ * 


NOMINATIONS ARE IN ORDER 


Illinois has a good chance to 
achieve more national attention than 
ever if librarians will just “sit down 
and write a letter” to the A.L.A. 
Committee on Awards. The commit- 
tee wants letters of nomination of 
not more than 150 words giving sup- 
porting evidence on the nominee, who 
may be eligible for the Joseph W. 
Lippincott Award or for the Letter 
Awards. 


The Joseph W. Lippincott Award 
of $500 will be given “for distin- 


* Formerly member Board of Directors, Evans- 
ton, Ill., Public Library. 
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guished service in the profession of 
librarianship, such service to include 
outstanding participation in the ac- 
tivities of professional library associa- 
tions; notable published professional 
writing; or other significant activity 
on behalf of the profession and its 
aims.” 

The Letter Awards are for $100 
each, and are given “to a librarian 
who, in line of duty, contributes most 
to emphasize the human qualities of 
service in librarianship”; and “to a 
library for distinguished contribution 
to the development of enlightened 
public opinion on an issue of current 
or continuing importance.” 

Send your letters to A.L.A. Com- 
mittee on Awards, Harriet I. Carter, 
Chairman, Extension Division, Indi- 
ana State Library, 140 N. Senate 
Avenue, Indianapolis 4, Indiana. You 
have only until April 15, 1952. 


* * *£ K 


In the September 1951 issue of 
“Cataloging Service Bulletin,” the 
Processing Department of the Library 
of Congress included, on behalf of the 
A.L.A. Division of Cataloging and 
Classification, a comparison of the 
14th and 15th editions of the Decimal 
Classification and a questionnaire 
concerning the use of the two edi- 
tions. The results of the questionnaire 
show that the majority of subscribers 
desire the application of both the 
14th and 15th editions to L. C. cards. 
Consequently, beginning the first of 
January 1952, the Decimal Classifica- 
tion Section will assign numbers from 
both editions. If the numbers from 
the two editions are alike except in 
length, only the longer number will 
be given. If the numbers from the 
two editions differ other than in 
length, both will be given. In all 
cases, the number from the 15th edi- 
tion will be starred. 

Increased experience with the 15th 
edition may reveal the need of some 
changes in the interpretation of the 
numbers. Questions in regard to the 
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Section’s application of the Decimal 
Classification should be addressed to 
Miss Julia C. Pressey, Head, Decimal 
Classification Section, Subject Cata- 
loging Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C. It should be 
noted, however, that questions re- 
garding the structure and develop- 
ment of the Decimal Classification 
should be addressed to the Director, 
Dewey Decimal Classification Edi- 
torial Office, in care of the Library 
of Congress. The Office represents the 
Lake Placid Club Education Founda- 
tion which has sole responsibility for 
editing and publishing the Decimal 
Classification. 


Beginning with the January 1952 
issue, the Decimal Classification Sec- 
tion’s quarterly publication, “Notes 
and Decisions on the Application of 
the Decimal Classification,” will start 
its third series, which will include ad- 
ditions and corrections to the 15th 
edition, as well as other notes relating 
to the application of both editions. 
While some of the notes and deci- 
sions in the first two series have been 
superseded, most of their content is 
still in force. Issues of “Notes and 
Decisions” from 1934 through 1948 
may be purchased from the Card Di- 
vision of the Library of Congress for 
$3.45 a set; from 1949 to date, from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at 30 cents per 
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year. The price of a single issue is 
10 cents. 
eb ee 

STATE PROVISIONS FOR 
FINANCING PUBLIC - SCHOOL 
CAPITAL OUTLAY PROGRAMS. 
By Erick L. Lindman and Clayton 
D. Hutchins of the Office of Educa- 
tion and Edgar L. Morphet and 
Theodore L. Reller of the University 
of California. Office of Education 
Bulletin 1951, No. 6. 170 pages. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 40 
cents. 

This study constitutes the first 
comprehensive effort to analyze 
existing policies and practices of 19 
States which participate in the 
financing of local schoolhouse con- 
struction. It presents evidence point- 
ing to the need for properly de- 
veloped State programs of financial 
support for capital outlay and sum- 
marizes some of the significant de- 
velopments in this area. The Office 
of Education report of the study also 
explains the plans now in operation, 
analyzes those plans to show some of 
the strong and weak points, and pre- 
sents some of the criteria that can 
safely be followed on the basis of ex- 
perience and evidence collected to 
date. Attention is centered primarily 
on the financing of public-school 
plant programs. 


THE 34th ANNUAL REGIONAL MEETINGS .OF THE 
ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY, 1952 


What are libraries like upstate or downstate? You have often meant to 
visit them. Why not attend several of the Regional meetings in a location 
far away from your own home? As exchange of students from foreign lands 
has been helpful, so exchange of ideas with people across the state will be 
stimulating. 

When the Spring breezes blow, see the red bud and flowering dogwood 
among the rolling hills of Southern Illinois. The grass is greener, the scenery 
superb. A lift to your spirits will help you into the mood to discuss library 
problems with those whom you know only as a name in the “Statistics 
Issue” of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, or may have met sometime at a State 
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Association meeting. With Motels becoming annually more numerous, lodg- 
ing is no longer a problem. If you need an up to date map, please write to 


the Illinois State Library. 


Gertrude E. Gscheidle, President of I.L.A., has appointed a represen- 
tative in each area to bring the greetings of I. L. A., since she will not be able 


to attend all of them herself. 


Any questions that you would like to have especially discussed will be 
welcome. Send them in to your hostess along with the request for luncheon ' 
or dinner reservations. Note that the hour for some of the meetings has been 


shifted. This was the decision of the local planning committee in order to 
give board members a chance to attend when they cannot come during the 


day. 

Date: Place: Time: 
April 15 Marion 9:15 A.M. 
April 16 East St. Louis 9:30 A.M. 
April 17 Chester 9:30 A.M. 
April 17 Woodstock 9:30 A.M. 
April 22 Decatur 9:30 A.M. 
April 24 Carrollton 9:30 A.M. 
April 24 Greenup 9:30 A.M. 
April 30 East Moline 2:30 P.M. 
May 1 Park Ridge 9:30 A.M. 
May 6 Naperville 9:30 A.M. 
May 7 Peru 2:00 P.M. 
May 7 Chicago Heights 9:30 A.M. 
May 13 Freeport 9:30 A.M. 
May 15 Rantoul 10:00 A.M. 
May 15 Macomb 9:30 A.M. 


DST 
DST 
DST 
DST 
DST 
DST 
DST 


Host: 


Mrs. Nannie G. Parks 
Dr. John T. Murphy 
Minnie F. Adams 

D. Edna Wienke 
Muriel E. Perry 

Mrs. Ruth Baltz 
Lydia Hiles 

Mrs. Mildred M. Schulz 
Frances E. Holbrook 
Mrs. Miriam Fry 
Dorothy Bieneman 
Mrs. Leighton Yentzer 
Mrs. Louise Jacobs 
Mrs. Elsie Gordon 
Eloisa Barclay 


Please check carefully for the time of day of the meetings you plan to 
attend and send your reservation to the hostess at least one week in advance. 
If you attend more than one meeting be sure to send a reservation to each 
hostess. 








